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AUTOMOBILES 


WE BUILD TO ORDER 





Gasoline Automobiles 
Steam Automobiles 
and Automobile Parts 


All Automobiles Built by this Company are Guaran- 
teed for One Year. Automobiles cared for, repaired, 
and delivered on telephone order. Automobiles on 
Monthly Payment Plan. 








California Automobile Co., 


FACTORY: 346 [icAllister St., Tel. Jessie 366. MAIN OFFICE: 222 Sansome St. 
W. L, H. GELDERT, AGENT, SAN FRANCISCO. 


16 North 2nd St., San Jose, Cal. 


Thos. Cook & Son.| Eames Tricycles 
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TOURIST AGENTS (est. 1841.) 


Passenger Agents for the Princi- 
pal Steamship and Railroad Com- 





panies throughout the-world, Fur- 
nish Estimates and Plans of Trav- || 
els, Issue Letters of Credit and 
Circular Notes, Drafts on the 
Principal Cities of the World and 
Transfer Money by cable, 





Exchange Foreign Money. Re- || An Ideal Machine that brings the pleasures 
i of cycling within the reach of all; any one 
ne ae Pee eee a that can walk can ride one of these wheels. 


Freight, and Effect Insurance at | We have also Tricycles for those who re- 
Lowest Rates. | quire something to propel with the hands, and 
| easy Pneumatic-tired Rolling Chairs for In- 
Send for specimen copy of the || valids. 


Excursionist. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


621 Market Street, | EAMES TRICYCLE CO. 


2100 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. San ontinn 
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H ta Reliable information as to its climate, orchards, vineyards, unimproved 
California is land, ranches and anything else of interest to you, will be cheerfully 


furnished by JOS. H. RUCKER & Co, (Established 1874.) 
Santa Clara Valley Real Estate, Loans, Rents. 29 West Santa Clara St., SAN JOSE. 


CAL. Correspondence solicited. 
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Mt. Hamilton and The Lick Observatory 


By the MT. HAMILTON STAGE CO., 
Headquarters Vendome Stables, San Jose, Cal. 
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Upon arriving in San Jose 
leave your orders at Hotel 
Vendome, and the main of- 
fice of the MT. HAMILTON 
STAGE COMPANY. All 
communications by mail, 
wire or telephone receive 
prompt attention. San Fran- 
cisco parties should make 
arrangements at SOUTH: 
ERN PACIFIC TICKET OF- 
FICE, under Grand Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


ONS’ VENDOME STABLES 
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42 East Santa Clara Street, 


Crossman & Orvis Sie ak e, 


GREAT MURPHY AND TAAFFE RANCHES, near Stan- 
AGENTS FOR ford University. 


Send for Catalogues. TOWN OF SUNNYVALE, on new Coast Division S. P. R. R. 
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Field of sweet peas in thousand acre seed garden on Murphy Ranch, near Sunnyvale. 
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FUNERAL DIRECTORS AND EMBALMERS 


Everything requisite for first-class funerals at moderate rates. The finest parlors and most complete 
stock in Santa Clara Co. Eastern orders given prompt attention. Lady undertaker and embalmer. 


KENT & COTTLE. 
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A REMARKABLE OFFER. To ‘OVER LAND MONTHLY SUBSCRIBERS. 


NEW 20TH 


| 
‘Century Encyclopaedia Britannica 
31 VOLUMES 


| 
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|| Our circulation department has arranged with the publishers to advertise and distribute for 
| them, on the Pacific Coast, the first edition of this work and at the same time increase our own 
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|circulation. With this end in view we have set aside, with the compliments of the 
|| publishers, for distribution, while they last, 

































} ABSOLUTELY FREE 


| 
‘leach alternate book throughout the entire set together with one year’s 
isubscription to the OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


| IT CONTAINS 


| 16,509 separate articles. 
3,399 articles written and signed by specialists, or 142 
per volume. 
16,255 pages compiled by special contributors, forming 
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four-fifths of the entire work. 


338 full-page engraved plates, containing over hie 
900 separate illustrations. Brit- 
675 maps and plans, including 237 colored annica 
ee ; is a lib- 
||Nearly 12,000 illustrations, exclu- 
; rary so com- 
sive of 


plete that it 
~overs the entire 

range of human 
knowledge and is 

so reliable that it has 
become the standard of 
all English speaking coun- 

tries. It means for you the 

help of the world’s greatest 
specialists in every depart- 
ment. Can you afford to be 
without it? 


maps and plans. 


|| 12,000,000 More Words 
|| than the largest English 
||dictionary extant. It 
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T.S. MONTGOMERY A. K. WHITTON c. M. WOOSTER 


Santa Clara and 
Peninsula Lands 


WOOSTER, , WHITTON & MONTGOMERY, who 
make a specialty of choice properties along the 
Peninsula and in the Santa Clara Valley, issue 
quarterly catalogues which are mailed free to ap- 
noo Special properties now offered are as 
ollows: 


426 Acres, the former Country Home 
of Horace Hawes at Redwood City 


Beautifully decorated with large oaks. Hand- 
some residence, stables, lawns and gardens. Water 
piped from Great Spring Land adjoining Redwood 
City, and runs back to the feothill residence on a 
bexutiful knoll. PRICE FOR THE WHOLE, $70,000. 


The Famous Englewood Orchard 


in the heart of Santa Clara Valley, consisting of 116 
acres, atl in bearing. Cherries, Apricots, Peaches 
and Prunes. ne grounds; two-story resi- 
dence, large _ barn, ing house, team, imple- 
seente, COMPLETE PRICE, $70 000. 


The San Mateo Subdivision 


adjoining the depot at San Martin station. 4,000 
acres now offered in 5and 10 acre tracts or more to 
suit purchaser. Great live oak trees. Rich level 
land, highly ad pdapted to fruit my baer and general 
farming. $80 TO $90 AN ACRE. on easy 
terms, or oul or quarterly installments if desired. 
This offers a capital opportunity for the wage- 
earner to acquire whet every man ought to strive 
for—a home of his own in the peerless Santa Clara 
Valley. Address 


WOOSTER, WHITTON & MONTGOMERY, San Jose, Cal. 
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Prints 


directly from the face of the 
type like a Printing Press. 





The “ Beautiful Work” of the 


Y ost 


T ypewriter 


has made it famous. 








United Typewriter and Supplies Co., 
327 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, "| 
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speak the name KNOX plainly. 
This is important because unfair 
competitors take similar names to 
trade on my reputation. Remem- 
ber, please, that KNOX is spelled 


K-N-O-X 


and that my gelatine is perfection. 
Its transparency proves its purity. 
It is granulated— measure with a 
spoon like sugar. 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy “Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People,” if you will send the name 
of your grocer. If you can’t do this, send 
a two-cent stamp. 

For sc. in stamps, the book and full pint 
sample. For 15c. the book and full two- 
quart package (two for 2sc.) 

Each large package contains pink 
color for fancy desserts. 
A large package of Knox’s Gela- 
tine will make two quarts (a half 
gallon) of jelly. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 


21 Knox Avenue, 
Johnstown, 
N.Y. 
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. Building and « « 
Continental Fan Association 


OF CALIFORNIA 











ESTABLISHED IN 1889 


Subscribed Capital............cccccccccces $12,000,000 

errr er er er reer err ec 2,000,000 

Profit and Reserve Fund...............---- 250,000 

Monthly Income, over........--.-+-eeeeeees 100,000 
———— 


ITS PURPOSE IS 
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To help its members to build homes, also to make loans 


on improved property, the members giving first liens 
on their real estate as security. To help its stockholders 
co earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their stock 
and allow them to open deposit accounts bearing interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 
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HOME OFFICE: 222 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wm. Corbin, Secretary and General Manager. 
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THE TRAIL 


IN THE REDWOODS 





BY .W. G. 


DRIPPING fog enveloped us, as we 
rode aown into the little valley; ob- 


scuring even the near-by foliage. 
Here and there a rabbit wobbled across 
the dusty road, disappearing among the 
ferns and bushes only to be seen again 
at the next turn—like the magician’s 
toy; now you see it, now you don’t. The 
bluejay’s rasping alarm-note was heard 
on every hand, and occasional bevies of 
quail were surprised at their morning 
dust-bath. This was about the market 
hour in bird land, and every feathered 
thing seemed to be discussing the mar- 
ket’s condition—whether because of a 
scanty or an over supply is still matter 
for conjecture. We could see nothing; 
and even the bird voices seemed feeble 
and far away, so muffled was everything 
by the dense, grey, bush-entangled cloud. 
The road had been cut by the lumbermen 
long ago. It followed the natural grades, 
and led ever deeper and deeper into the 
redwoods. Here and there side-roads 
led off to—anywhere; and one must 
know, mainly by instinct, which one to 
follow. This instinct is the salient faculty 
of the woodsman and guide. Without it 
no man is qualified to be at large in this 
vast California woodland. Some men 
not so endowed do go into and escape 
from the mazes of this wilderness; but 
this is mainly chance. When your com- 
panion is by profession both guide and 
woodsman you are in the best of good 
luck. He not only knows “where he is 
at,” but he is also good company—hunter, 
hustler, story-teller (in a wide sense), 
and, withal, a close sympathizer with na- 
ture in most of her moods. 


BONNER. 


On this particular morning John had 
been astir at four o’clock. Horses must 
be fed as well as men. Provision must 
also be made for two or three days’ ab- 
sence. This meant breadbaking and 
packing, as well as arranging comforts 
for the stay-at-homes—the housekeeper 
and the poultry. The housekeeper was 
Ben, the big faithful dog, whose chief 
duty would be to guard the place in our 
absence from hawks and other tramps. 
We had left him at the gate, not a wag 
of his tail to indicate approval of the 
arrangement. An hour’s ride had brought 
us to the end of the road; at least, to 
the end of that branch of it which we 
had followed, and to the first crossing of 
the stream. The fog was thinning per- 
ceptibly; occasional short vistas opened 
into the timber. Everywhere about us 
were evidences of the warfare that had 
been waged against the sylvan giants. 
Here was the “landing,” to which the 
great logs had been hauled from the 
hillsides, and from which they had been 
rolled into the little stream to await the 
winter freshets which had floated them 
to tide-water in times past. Of course 
this had been before the day of railroad 
and bull-donkey logging—days when the 
six-yoke ox team, the artistically profane 
bull-puncher, and the nimble raftsman 
had made logging a picturesque, if labor- 
ious, occupation. The half-bare hillsides 
and bleaching stumps testified to the 
work of the destroyers. The occasional 
stranded log, half buried in sand and 
gravel, or concealed by the driftwood and 
brambles which had found lodgment at 


its sides; the great prostrate tree-trunks 

















“It was not a serviceable highway.” 


shattered by their own weight when fall- 
ing; the small trees crushed or splintered 
by the irresistible sweep of some mon- 
arch in his earthward career—these told 
of the profit and loss account in the mill 
company’s ledger. But the woods are 
deserted now; the lumberman has trans- 
ferred his destructive efforts to some 
more accessible point in the forest. No 
sound is heard but the ripple of the 
waters, the whirr of wings, and the 
songs and chirping of birds. 

From this point down the little val- 
ley all the choice timber had long ago 
been turned into American dollars 
and English pounds sterling. We had 
passed through only thickets of alder 
and soft maple, and jungles of fern and 
berry bushes—the aftercrop of the de- 
nuded forest land. Before us was the 
virgin forest. 

“Surely the fog is clearing away—lift- 
ing or dissipating under the influence of 
the rising sun,” I ventured to say, partly 
as a spoken thought, partly as a query. 
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“The trees is drinkin’ it,’ shouts John, 
from his place at the head of the caravan, 
as his horse splashed through the water. 
“That’s whut they live on mostly. When 
they git done preakfast you'll get warm 
enough!” 

And so it turned out. It had been a 
chilly, not to say damp, ride on that June 
morning, though not an unpleasant one. 
But now, as the trail brought us by steep 
and frequent pitches to higher ground, 
the air became warmer and the prospect 
much more cheering. Presently a halt 
was made, ostensibly to “breathe” the 
horses, but we embraced the opportunity 
to lash our coats to the saddles. We had 
climbed perhaps a hundred and fifty 
feet, by zigzags and turnings, and now 
stood upon a projecting shoulder of the 
hills (the Coast Range), overlooking two 
branches of the stream we had lately 
crossed. Below, on either side, were 
broad-leaved maples, with their pictur- 
esque—almost burlesque—angularity of 
trunk and limb. They belong to the 
stream; but some of them had wandered 
away up the steep hillsides, to which they 
seemed to be clinging with their long, 
spreading arms. Not a straight one was 
discernible, and not one with a body 
worth mentioning. ‘The bodies is mostly 
limbs,” as the guide expressed it. Fancy 
suggested a likeness to the devil fish 
of the sea. The tree drops an arm here 
and there to the ground, takes root, and 
sends up a new growth, thus feeding 
wherever its tentacles are mn contact with 
the rich soil. Over these swaying and 
prostrate arms, as over the stunted body, 
a yellowish-green moss finds growth, and 
from the moss a generous garden of 
mountain pink and Indian licorice, the 
waving, fern-like leaves lending grace 
and beauty to the quaint awkwardness of 
the tree. There is a prodigious growth 
of plant life everywhere. Indeed, be- 
wilderment sets in when one stops to 
consider the vast variety of form and 
color and kind which Nature has pro- 
vided. Ferns and brakes higher than 
one’s head, with brambles and bushes and 
grasses and flowers interwoven among 
the rocks and logs and upturned roots 
as only Nature can arrange them—an 
interminable variety; yet there is no 























The Trail in the Redwoods. 


effect of crowding. To the eye, all is per- 
fect harmony of grouping and of color; 


just the right patches of sunshine; just 
the cool, twilight shadows one longs to 
explore, reaching away and away, ever 
more beautiful, like one’s memory of 
childhood. The maple and alder and 
dogwood and pigeonberry occasionally 
wander into this mountain forest with the 
oak and the spruce; the pine and fir and 
yew and manzanita and many more be- 
long to the hillsides. But the eye or the 
memory is not impressed by any of these. 
What is seen and carried away by one’s 
consciousness is the superlative grandeur 
of the redwoods. There is no room in the 
mental storehouse for the accessories— 
they are seen only as the background of a 
beautiful picture is seen. True, if one 
goes many times to the forest the details, 
too, may become familiar; but then one 
has a picture, or the memory of a picture, 
which is too vast, too intricate, too ex- 
quisite for either brush or pen. 


The guide had said we were to follow a 
trail; and there surely had been a trail 
up to this point. We could see it; we 
could have followed it ourselves perhaps. 
And in truth there were glimpses of a 
trail here and there as we rounded pro- 
jecting rocks, or followed close beside 
the prostrate form of some old tree over 
whose huge trunk we could not see even 
from the horses’ backs. But it was not 
a serviceable highway to any but a four- 
footed citizen of the precinct, or to an 
adopted one as our guide seemed to be. 
It was like unto a string that had been 
cut into many pieces and tossed to the 
four winds. One would know it was a 
string, if one could only happen to find 
it. In this case, however, the string 
seemed to have been blown with a pur- 
pose, for it brought us finally to our des- 
tination—at least John said it was our 
destination—a certain cross-roads (minus 
the roads) established by some surveyor 
of the past, and officially known in Wash- 
ington as “Three North, One East.” But 
the trail was of little consequence after 
all, perhaps. The consensus of opinion 
was that the guide could have gone there, 
or anywhere on earth, even without a 
trail. But he seemed to follow something, 
and our horses followed him. This habit, 
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among the horse kind, of following a 
leader is a rare convenience for one who 
is interested in his surroundings. We 
were never called upon to steer the 
beasts, but had free opportunity to see 
the things we had come to see; to note 
the huge boles reaching away toward 
heaven, or at least toward the mountain 
tops—two hundred, three hundred, per- 
haps three hundred and fifty feet, most 
of them straight as arrows and of perfect 
symmetry; a hundred feet or more of 
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“Three North, One East.” 











“In ease and idleness.” 


clear trunk, and then a crown of light 
green foliage, interlacing from tree to 
tree, subduing or wholly shutting out the 
sunlight and wrapping their grey-brown 
bodies in eternal shadow. Every tree 
seemed larger and taller and more sym- 
metrical than its neighbor, and the eye 
grew tired in its search for what one 
feels must be hidden away in some recess 
—that mythical big tree of the forest. 
The fellow is there, certainly, but one’s 
power of comparison is gone, and the 
real height and girth of the monsters is 
not apprehended. At this stage one is 
apt to recall his local geography and to 
remember that this marvelous forest 
stretches away for hundreds of miles 
along the coast; that it dips into the 
deepest canyons and climbs the highest 
mountains. He realizes that he has rid- 
den—how far? Twenty miles? Not as 
the crow flies, to be sure; but as the trail 
runs. He has seen, and sees now as he 
sits in contemplation, enough of forest 
grandeur and forest wealth to supply the 
longing world, so he thinks. What, then, 
must be the possibilities of such a forest! 

“This is Three North, One East!” calls 
John, as he slides from the saddle— 
“Three North, One East!” he repeats 
like the human enunciator on a local 
passenger train. We drop out of the 
tired saddles, and the horses pick greed- 
ily at the wild pea-vines as we relieve 
them of packs and saddles. The sun has 
also got well along on his day’s journey, 
and he is peeping under and through the 
great tree tops. He is actually staring 


at us, for the spot chosen for the night’s 
bivouac is a comparatively open hillside. 
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with a clear, gurgling stream a hundred 
yards below. For the first time during 
the day we are aware of tne compass 
points. We had not doubted that the sun 
was to set in the west as usual, but we 
should never have looked for the west 
where he was likely to go down. There 
is no questioning on this point, however. 
We are in the sunlighted depths of the 
forest; the delicate shadings of foliage, 
the deep, intense silence of all this pon- 
derous display of Nature which for the 
time fixed the attention. 

As the fatigue from the saddle and 
from the kaliedoscopic changes of the 
day wore away the mind settles down to 
inspection. One of the first impressions 
is, the utter helplessness of one in this 
limitless mass of foliage, where no paths 
are visible, where even the trail by which 
you have come is a matter of much doubt. 
One feels so little in the vastness of his 
surroundings! Even the ferns are large 
enough to hide a horse or a grizzly; and 
one feels sure that, should he call ever 
so loud, his voice would be swallowed up 
within the space of a hundred feet. But 
there is no sense of depression; rather, 
of exuberance, of freedom; a feeling 
that here, at least, one is beyond the 
range of man’s bickerings. Except for 
the familiar screaming of the bluejay one 
might easily forget that he was in the 
same old work-a-day world through which 
he has been hunting his way for some 
fraction of a century. As I sat quietly 
absorbing “the beautiful,’ so _ richly 
spread before me, I recalled the fact—till 
now unnoticed—that nowhere in the for- 
est had there been any display of bird 





“Wonderfully bright and beautiful.” 

















life; that, excepting the querulous blue- 
jay and a tiny bird of the treetops, too 


had been seen. Nor had any four-footed 
denizen crossed our path since we left 
the grey rabbits by the little river. Was 
this because of the murderous rifle at 
John’s saddle bow? -No. Subsequent 
excursions bore out the fact that winged 
folks generaily do not dwell here. But 
hoofs and claws? Yes, these people are 
here in abundance, and many a noble 
elk and antlered buck has made his last 
leap along the trail we have passed; the 
lion and panther and bear have often 
been over familiar with the white as 
well as the red man’s personality, and 
one or the other—man or beast—has paid 
the penalty. But the lion and the grizzly 
are no more, and the panther and the 
puny black bear no man feareth, Sud- 
denly the horses throw up their heads 
and stand motionless, with cocked ears! 
Yonder from the bushes a head appears 
—two! three! They are only deer, and 
. I am glad John has gone to prospect 
the brook for trout. Bacon, with a pro- 
mise of trout on the side, seems a good 
enough supper for idle wanderers. 

Just as the sun rests for a moment 
on the far hills the forest depths become 
wonderfully bright and beautiful. Every 
bush and twig seems rimmed with his 
golden light. Then, almost within the 
space of a breathing, the shadows assert 
themselves, and one gladly responds to 
the supper call, and to the after-joy of 
the camp-fire pipe. For an hour the guide 
rehearses his mountain trips, filling up 
the intervals with such fantasies as may 
occur to him on the instant. It is ours 
to listen, his to tell the story and to 
4 answer straggling questions. When he 
affirms that the trees on a given acre 
around us contain a million feet of lum- 
ber; that the time is near at hand when 
this hill country will all be wanted for 
orchard and vineyard and plowland; that 
railroads will shortly find their way into 
these hidden places, and the habitations 
of man will take the place of the pan- 
ther’s lair and the bear wallow—when he 
asserts these things there seems no oc- 
casion for argument. I blow the smoke 








small and too busy and too far aloft to be § 
identified, absolutely no feathered thing J 
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“The Old Way.” 


wreathes into the still night air, kick the 
smouldering fire into a shower of sparks, 
and relapse into a state of drowsy in- 
difference alike to John’s wisdom and 
the future possibilities of this land of 
marvels. The horses feed quietly near 
at hand, John snores, and I know the day 
is done. One after another the great trees 
creep out of the darkness, their tall 
crowns faintly silhouetted against the 
sky; the grotesque shapes which had 
danced in the evening firelight become 
ferns and bushes and rocks and upturned 
roots again; the horses call in low whin- 
neys as we stir in our uncovered couches; 
the bluejays scold from their perches 
overhead, and we arise to welcome the 
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new day and the coffee and bacon and 
such other dainties as John may have in 
store. 

John had come to look for a certain 
“corner” and trace a certain “line.” He 
might be an hour; he might be all day. 
Upon this depended the time of our re- 


turn. I could “hunt the corner” with 
him or remain in camp. The horses 
would do very well where they were. 
The “hunt” was uncertain and sure to be 
laborious; the camp promised ease and 
idleness. I remained. The plaintive 
chee-ch-e-e! of the feathered midget of 
the treetops, and the rasping voice of the 
jay—these were the sounds that broke 
the stillness. The midget is unsociable; 
but the bluejay is a neighborly fellow 
and a good liver, coming freely to sample 
the cheese-rinds and bacon and bread 
scraps and other tid-bits from the break- 
fast table. Nothing in the shape of food 
seems to go amiss with him or his family. 
There was some regret that a cup of 
coffee had not been set aside for him. As 
he took possession of the camp J made 
short excursions up and down the ridge, 
across gulches and along the creek. 
Everywhere it was the same—masses of 
foliage which would delight the artist’s 
eye; lichen-grown rocks and logs; mossy 
banks and flowery dells and rank-grown, 
impenetrable masses of salal and briar 
and fern through which even the wild 
animals had never found their way. In 
every direction were the huge logs where 
decay or storm had strewn them, some 
bearing the marks of extreme age—decay 
and the overgrowth of great trees shoot- 
ing up from their still living hearts 
within. In one place the half-buried re- 
mains of an old redwood, the root and 
top of which had disappeared in the sur- 
rounding mold, gave life and support to 
four stately offspring of from four to six 
feet girth. Elsewhere in the logging 
woods may be seen the new as well as old 
stumps and logs sending out abundant 
green shoots—like the orchard tree which 
has been grafted. Left to Nature’s care, 
these develop into considerable trees; 
often, in fact, forming clusters of stalwart 
trunks about and upon the original root. 
In one case a huge fellow of thirty-five 
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or forty feet girth had grown as a cork- 
screw—twisted from root to top, even the 
larger limbs partaking of the corkscrew 


pattern. Another had great wart-like 


protuberances—burls, as they are called. 


These as well as the curly or wavy speci- 
mens are sought for by cabinet-makers, 
and are turned into the most exquisitely 
beautiful table tops and thin veneers. 
Many of the great trees have a grain so 
free from knot or blemish, and so straight 
that the woodsman can split them into 
rough shakes and shingles and boards of 
almost any desired length or thickness. 
Many a house and barn was built of this 
split lumber in the early days. A case 
has been pointed out where the lumber 
for house, barn, sheds and fencing for a 
farm was taken from a single tree of this 
“rift” description. It is mentioned as an 
incident of the case that enough of the 
tree remained to furnish the farmer’s 
wife with firewood for a generation. 


“Ho-o-o-hoo!” John’s big voice comes 
floating under the tree-tops. The “cor- 
ner” has been located, and we are soon 
on the trail again; that is, we are making 
for home. John has certain things to say 
of a black bear he had “scared the life 
out of,” during his corner hunt (the rifle 
was standing against the tree by the 
saddles), and of the remains of a deer 
where a “pahntha” had lunched during 
the night. He also calls attention to 
many beautiful shrubs and flowers and 
fern patches as we ride along, not for- 
getting an occasional myrtle tree with 
its wealth of pale blue flowers, or a dog- 
wood, with its snowy plumes, overhang- 
ing some canyon side. John is a versa- 
tile fellow, his “sense o’ things” ranging 
from “bar sign” to Nature’s delicate pen- 
cilings. 


The sun is still an hour high as we 
wiggle and slide down the last pitch and 
make our way to the little stream of the 
morning. Once more among the alders 
and maples, we fall in with the robins 
and sparrows, the blackbirds and swal- 
lows, the thrushes, and all the feathered 
songsters of the region, and presently 
find the faithful Ben, now with a joyous 
wag of tail and deep bay, as welcome for 
our return. 
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YOSEMITE LEGENDS 
——_@_——_- 
BY C. A. VIVIAN. 
The Valley. 
HERE the Sierras, peak on peak, 
ascend, 
As thougn tike Babel’s tower they 
aspire 
Wherever battling elements contend, 
Frost, flood and earthquake and 
volcanic fire; 
Where the Great Spirit walks when his 
desire 
To make men happy brings him down to 
earth 
Or when their wicked deeds arouse his ire, 
Here winds and clouds and rivers have 
their birth, 
And gods, to wreak strange marvels walk 
the earth. 
Deep in the bosom of this rugged range, 
Sunk lower than the ocean’s level wave, 
Is hid a dwelling wrought in manner 
strange, 
A mountain walled, a beauteous sky-roofed 
cave. 
*T was for a tribe most virtuous and brave 
The red man’s god hewed out this wondrous 
place 
Them from their wanderings and want to 
save. 
Then he unlocked the treasures of the snow, 
Their fetters melted in the spring-time 
sun, 
And then he bade the loosened rivers flow, 
And to the cavern’s margin swiftly run. 
He made them leap as rivers ne’er had done; 
All dashed to foam and spray with rain- 
bows spun, 
Cholock, Wiwyack, and Pohono all, 
To form each thundering, dashing, glor- 
ious fall. 
But men still prone to love the fruitful 
earth, 
That satisfies their carnal needs so well, 
Quick to forget the gods who gave it birth, 
In mortal clay forever wish to dwell. 
So the Great Spirit thus to break the spell 
And lure men to the happy hunting ground 
Permits the griefs that cause our tears to 
swell; 
Suffers on earth fell demons to abound 
Opposing bliss wherever man is found. 
Thus he allows Pohono and his league 



































To haunt this vale with their immortal 
hate, 
With treachery and cunning’s dark intrigue 
And gloating cruelty insatiate, 
The which no mortal power can placate. 
And yet that pain might not o’ershadow 
joy, 
Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah, from his high estate, 
Let mortal good his heavenly powers 
employ, 
Until Tis-sa-ack did his peace destroy. 


Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah and Tis-sa-ack. 


That lovely maid as white as mountain 


snow, 
With golden ringlets glittering bright as 
day, 
Whence did she come and whither did she 
go? 
On the South Dome one summer morn she 
lay, 
And moved the gorgeous bows that arch 
the spray, 


Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah saw, and loved and lost— 
When he approached Tis-sa-ack flew away, 
She spread her wings as white as autumn 
frost, 
And snowy down was earthward from 
them tossed. 


The wild white violets sprang at once in 
bloom, 
Where these  far-fluttering feathers 
touched the mead, 
And filled the air with redolent perfume. 
Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah now forgot the need 
Of the fair valley nor for weeks did heed, 
(While eagerly the goddess he pursued) 
The swelling acorn nor the sprouting seed; 
No summer showers the thirsty earth 
bedewed. 
With fallen buds and withered plants ’twas 
strewed. 
wut fair Tis-sa-ack loved the Indian race, 
She would not have their maze and acorns 
fail, 
Yon stream, whose devious windings you 
may trace, 
She rent South Dome to let into the vale, 
(At least so runs the ancient Indian tale.) 
The northern half dissolved like melting 
snow, 
To save the crops this watering did avail. 
Behold the corn-sprouts lift and spread 
and grow, 
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That fair Tis-sa-ack’s tribe no want shall 
know. 


Tis-sa-ack is the goddess of the spring, 
O’er earth she flies as swift as season’s 
roll, 
To open buds and teach the birds to sing, 
And scatter joy and life from pole to pole. 
Yosemite is dearest to her soul, 
Though scorned Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah’s home 
is here. 
me carved his portrait on a giant scroll, 
And followed fair Tis-sa-ack far and near, 
Tending no more the crops nor herded deer. 


Pohono. 


Knowest thou the Bridal Veil? 
That soft, fair mist that shines and sways? 
A thousand feet drops to the vale 
And o’er the clitf forever plays? 
In splendor falls o’er granite walls, 
From rugged summits seamed and hoary, 
And diamonds flash at every dash, 
And rainbows span its sprays in glory. 
Flow, waters, flow, send the wild white 
foam nying, 
Flow, waters, flow, maiden’s tears ne’er 
dying, dying, dying! 


And hast thou felt the chilly wind 
That sways its waters to and fro? 
The sighs of maidens fair and kind 
Imprisoned long ago. 
Its zephyrs play the live-long day, 
And waft the waters hither, thither, 
It tears the veil with fitful gale 
And scatters tear-drop—whither, whither? 
Blow, zephyrs, blow! Set the tall pine trees 
sighing, 
Blow, zephyrs, blow, maiden’s breath ne’er 
dying, dying, dying! 


Thou knowest, then, Pohono’s fall 
That leaps and ieaps a thousand years, 
Forever streaming down the wall? 
‘Tis fed by Indian maidens’ tears. 
Long years they lie, hid from the sky, 
A rocky cavern is their prison, 
They weep and sigh, but cannot die 
Until Pohono’s curse is risen. 
Mourn, maidens, mourn, in your dark 
dungeon lying! 
Mourn, maidens, mourn, your sad tears 
never drying, drying, drying! 
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{In this fair spot malign Pohono dwells, 
The cruel evil genius of the place, 
Forever spreading snares and laying spells, 
Forever hostile to the Indian race. 
That verdure on the precipice you trace, 
A treacherous path of slippery moss he 


laid, 
There o’er the cliff where sweeping currents 
chase; 
To tempt the venturous, happy Indian 
maid, 


Tnat he may lure her far from human aid. 


Hum-moo. (The Lost Arrow). 
1. The Tryst. 


The day has brightly dawned—a fair June 
morn. 

The rivers sparkle ‘neath a cloudless sky, 

The mists arise on glittering sunbeams born 

And naught but beauty waits the opening 


eye. 
And with the dawn does young Ko-soo-kah 
fly, 
With chosen friends as youthful and as 
brave, 


To chase the deer till evening shadows lie, 
All purple gloom down in Tis-sa-ack’s cave 
And golden floods the cliffs in sunshine lave. 


Yet ere he turns to climb the dangerous trail 
He pauses and his friends proceed alone. 
Among the maidens in the flowery vale, 
He marks Teheneh his beloved, his own, 
With wild dove note he makes his presence 
known, 
“Teheneh, when the day begins to fail 
And hunting ’s over—on the mountain lone, 
I'll pause where Cholock leaps into the 
vale, 
To send thee on this arrow love’s sweet tale. 


“Well is it feathered, swift will be its flight, 
From the high cliff where I shall tend the 
bow. 
Thus shall I greet thee in the sweet twilight 
Long ere our train shall reach the camp 
below, 
(At even we shall weary be and slow). 
Teheneh, my sweet bride, to thee farewell, 
[I needs must lead my braves where’er they 
go. 
At sunset seek this arrow that shall tell 
The love and longing that I feel so well.” 
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The fiercest hate Pohono’s jealous heart, 
In all its cruel depths can feel or know, 

Extends to lover, and their lives to part, 

ae His ever evil thoughts with schemes o’er- 





\ eZ flow, 
oy When up the trail he saw Ko-soo-kah go. 
4 . He called the rattle-snake with poisoned 
ZA , dart, 


And bede him “Lie in wait for yonder foe.” 
To him replied the snake: “I must depart. 
I cannot do thy will, chief though thou 
art. 


“Long have I shunned him and I dare not try, 
In all but this thy mandates I obey. 
Who could deceive his quick, his fearless 
eye? 
I know too well that I should fall his prey. 
My head in darkest crevice I shall lay, 
And tremble till Ko-soo-kah passes.” 
“Then, 
Go coward,” cried Pohono, “hide away.” 
He called the treacherous wild cat from 
his den, 
And pointed out Ko-soo-kah to his ken. 





Yet none so fierce but quailed to hear the 
name, 
Ko-soo-kah chief of the Yosemites. 
Pohono called; each slinking creature came 
Pohono’s friends, Ko-soo-kah’s enemies, 
Not one would join him in his deviltries, 
Nor tawny cougar nor strong grizzly bear. 
“Thou biddest, Pohono, that we do not dare,” 
Each cried and hid him in his secret lair. 


The wicked wizzard stormed and stormed 
in vain. 
The Indians beat the forest far and wide, 
In every contest victory they gain, 
Their youthful hearts are filled with hun- 
ters’ pride; 
Crafty the game that from their sight can 
hide. 
But fell Pohono, riding on the wind, 
Keeps ever at the young Ko-soo-kah’s side, 
Who knows not any god’s intent unkind 
For nought but joy and triumph fill his mind. 


In golden splendor, day has reached its close, 
The summer sun begins to sink and sink, 
The braves who’ve toiled and struggled 

since it rose, 
Rich from the chase, have reached the 
valley’s brink. 
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Ko-soo-kah stoops at Cholock’s stream to 
drink 
a And motions for his train to move along. 
Teheneh’s voice is ringing in his heart, 
And mingling with the wild bird’s evening 
i song, 
The promised arrow to let fly ere long. 


Where Cholock makes his first tremendous 





u leap, 

Ko-soo-kah paused a space and looked 
below, 

i He searched with eager eye the chasm deep, 
His freighted arrow fitting to the bow. 

8 He hears the gentle wood dove calling low, 
Fondly he gazes on the distant scene. 

J Like tiny ants his fellows come and go. 


“There is the tepee where the wise old men 
Smoke pipes and ponder on the things of 
state.” 














- (For many tribes had come together then 
! To barter, feast, and on his pleasure wait. 
; Next day they would attend his wedding 
; féte)— 
1e “Yosemite! O thou art very dear! 
The other tribes must wander soon or late, 
i With loveliest seheneh ever near, 
16 My heart, my tribes, my hope are gathered 
8, here.” 
T. Thus mused the youthful chieftain. On the 
y 7 verge, 
ir. Of a most awful precipice he knelt, 
When of a sudden with a fearful surge 
2d The solid granite seemed to sway and 
melt, 
2 And slipping rocks beneath his feet he felt— 
The treacherous landslide did Pohono’s 
wall will. 
Such sudden blow the evil spirit dealt, 
= Leaving the noble warrior limp and still, 
Upon a granite ledge below the hill. 
le, ‘Lhe brillant light is slowly fading now; 
nd On vale and cliff the deepening shadows 
L. rest. 
se, The gloaming gathers on the mountain’s 
r, brow, 
a And darkness hovers round its mighty 
breast. 
he The little song bird flutters to his nest, 
Still Cholock bids the thundering echoes 
ring. 
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The weary sun at last has sunk to rest, 
The wood dove’s head is put beneath his 


wing, 
Night’s spangled tepee covers everything. 


Teheneh lingers in the vale below, 

“Why is thy messenger so very slow? 
Has aught befallen thee my absent love?” 
(Her heart is fluttering like a wounded dove) 
“Why tarry, brave Ko-soo-kah, oh, so long? 
The deer is swift, the grizzly bear is strong, 
O tremble not with apprehensive fear, 
His arrow, foolish heart, is surely near, 

I’ll seek it hidden in the meadow grass 
There where the foamy waters swiftly pass.” 


Sne seeks in vain while there is light to see. 
Blue shadows mingle rock and shrub and 


tree, 

The camp grows silent and the fires burn 
low; 

The pine trees sigh, the ceaseless waters 
flow ; 


a 
= 


midnight. On the gloom cast moun- 
tain’s brow, 
The pale, cold, moon is whitely gleaming 
now, 
And now Teheneh leaves the slumbering 
vale 
To find Ko-soo-kah she ascends the trail. 


The Recovery of Ko-soo-kah. 


The day has dawned again, and rosy morn, 
With breath all perfume and a smiling sky 
Wafts clinging mists away with joyous 
scorn, 
As though all earth contained no weeping 
eye. 

Where is the loveliest of the Indian girls, 
Teheneh, gentle as the mild wood dove? 
Ah, see! On Cholock’s brow the dark smoke 

curls! 
Teheneh signals. She has found her love. 


With rawhide ropes and litter quickly made, 
The young men haste their fallen chief to 
find 
And on the cliff Teheneh, unafraid 
Bids them with thongs her slender waist to 
bind. 
Then the young braves with careful hands 
and slow, 
Lower the maiden o’er the granite edge 
Where the still Ko-soo-kah, far depths 
below, 




















Yosemite 
hangs like a shred upon the dizzy ledge. 


Teheneh lifts his form as in a dream, 
So cold, so strange, so lifeless to its place. 
With thongs she ties it to the rough hewn 
beam, 
And in his silent bosom hides her face. 
The braves above, at signal understood, 
Raise the rough litter to the summit high, 
And bear it gently to a sheltering wood, 
There lovingly the knotted ropes untie. 


Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah the good demi-god, 
Invisible to every human eye 
Was resting on the flowery cushioned sod, 
When thus they bore their double burden 
by. 
Unseen, unheard, by even those so near, 
Teheneh’s drooping head he kindly raised, 
And stooping, gently whispered in her ear, 
And her sweet constancy and love he 
praised. 


“My eyes for thee are dimmed with mortal 
tears, 
I feel, I feel, sweet maiden for thy woe. 
How canst thou face life’s many weary years 


Without thy dear Ko-soo-kah? No, ah, no! 
Thou shalt not live and bear a broken heart, 
My breast is warmed with tenderest sym- 
pathy, 
I cannot see such faithful lovers part. 
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“The smoke of but one funeral pyre shall rise 
(Pohono’s evil rage was all in vain), 

To waft both happy spirits to the skies. 
Haste! Sweet Teheneh, join thy chief 


” 


again! 


He seized the arrow from the slackened bow, 
Ko-soo-kah’s stiffened fingers had let go, 
Its feathered shaft descending in the sand, 
Its head toward heaven the Indians see it 
stand, 
All marveling that the thing could stand 
alone. 
It swells and towers a monument of stone. 
In simple symbols of the Red Man’s art 
Is carved love’s message on the giant dart. 


The years roll on, the seasons come and go, 

The summer sun drinks Cholock; but the 
snow 

Refills his never failing cup again 

And down the cliff he rushing roars amain. 

The flowers bloom and fade upon his banks, 

Spring decks the trees and autumn strips 
their ranks, 

New birds and new still sing the evening 
songs; 

The valley to another race belongs. 

But Hum-moo, all unchanged points to the 
sky, 

To teach how happily the good may die. 
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A native bamboo house. Native dancer in foreground. 


TAHITI 





BY THEO. B. SEVERSON. 


S the attention of the people on this 
Coast is being directed to the 
chances and possibilities of the is- 
lands of the Pacific, it would be 

well to study the islands south of the 
equator with which we are now connected 
by a regular monthly steamer. There are 
many of these islands divided into groups 
owned by different nations. Particularly 
interesting at the present time are the 
Society islands, Paumoto, and the Mar- 
quesas. The largest and most important 
island is Tahiti, which is in direct com- 
munication with San Francisco. 

For many years small saiing vessels 
carried the small trade, and the venture- 
some traveler who cared to endure forty 
days or more on the vast expanse: of 





ocean, often becalmed in torrid latitudes, 
for days without moving a mile; but, 
with steamship transportation the voyage 
is now made in eleven or twelve days. 
By a few, this new line is hailed with 
joy. By the many much speculation is 
indulged in regarding its wonderful pos- 
sibilities. a 

Tahiti is situated 170 degrees south 
of the equator, and about 1100 miles al- 
most due south from Honolulu. The is- 
land is 35 miles long, nearly as wide, and 
has an area of over 600 square miles, 
with a population of about ten thousand. 
It presents the appearance of two nearly 
circular islands, united by a very low 
and narrow neck of land, each of which is 
of volcanic origin, and, very mountain- 
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ous, rising in a succession of bold cir- 
cular terraces towards the central peaks, 
and having a broad plain all around the 
seaboard, which is practically the only 
inhabited part. The first discovery of 
this island was made by a Spanish buc- 
caneer, Fernando de Quirros, in 1606, 
but for a long time it was lost sight of, 
until re-discovered by Wallis, an English- 
man, in 1767. Captain Cook gave it the 
name by which it is now known, and it 
was on Tahiti that the transit of Venus 
was observed by him in 1769, which was 
of so much value to science. The island 
formed one of the earliest posts of the 
London Missionary Soctety whose repre- 
sentatives began work in 1797. To-day 
Bibles in the Tahitian language may be 
found in many homes, and the numerous 
churches to be found all over the island, 
give evidence of a high standard of moral- 
ity in former years. In 1872 some diffi- 
culty between the Catholic priests and 
natives caused the French to make war, 
and, after four years of intermittent 
fighting, the islanders were compelled to 
submit to the inevitable. The French 
administration combines all the groups of 
islands with the city of Papeete in Tahiti 
as its center of official business. Here 
are stationed soldiers in barracks of 
substantial brick, also an arsenal, besides 
the Governor’s residence and all the cot- 
tages necessary for officers and clerks. 
There are about one thousand whites on 
the island, most of whom are French. 
A large cruiser is generally stationed in 
the harbor and adds to the military as- 
pect. 

Picture an island set in a reef of coral 
of myriad hues. The lagoon of a light 
green, outside the white foaming break- 
ers the vast ocean of intense blue. On 
shore are great bunches of cocoa-nut 
palms lifting their plumes -in stately 
magnificence, then there are lanes of 
trees blossoming in red and yellow 
flowers, and nestling in their midst are 
the low thatched nouses of the natives. 
The delightful and healthy climate of the 
island brings to maturity all the products 
of the tropics, which are nowhere found 
in greater fullness and perfection than 
here. The wayfarer is soothed by the 
fragrance of sweet smelling flowers, and 


delighted with the abundance of oranges, 
bananas, breadfruit and cocoa-nut which 
give a perennial supply of food to the 
natives. The guava introduced at the 


beginning of the last century, has run” 


wild in such quantities as to have become 
a troublesome pest. The heliotrope grows 
almost rank in its profusion, filling the 
air with fragrance as though it had rained 
perfume. The beauty of the island has 
been extolled by almost every traveller 
who has visited Tahiti. In Captain Cook’s 
description he says: “Perhaps there is 
scarcely a spot in the universe that 
affords a more luxuriant prospect than 
the southeast part of Otaheite. The hills 
are high and steep and in many places 
craggy; but they are covered to the very 
summit with trees and shrubs in such a 
manner that the spectator can scarcely 
help thinking that the very rocks possess 
the property of producing and supporting 
their verdant clothing. The flat land 
which bound those hills towards the sea 
and the interjacent valleys also, teem 
with various productions which grow 
with the most exuberant vigor and at 
once fill the mind of the beholder with 
the idea that no place upon earth can 
outdo this in the strength and beauty 
of vegetation.” 

Tahiti may be rightly termed the “Par- 
adise of the Pacific,’ or even the world, 
as in no other place is there so much 
variety of scenery. The Government has 
constructed a good road, over 80 miles 
in length, nearly circling the island. 
At every turn the constant surprises 
keep the traveler in a delirium of de- 
light. Sometimes the sea lies before him, 
the waves wreathed in a foam of white 
breaking the silence in a continuous roar; 
on the other- side the high steep moun- 
tains in forms of towers, domes and 
steeples, pierce the fleecy clouds. Now 
and then a silvery band of water falls 
from perpendicular heights to the turbu- 
lent stream below. Then you pass under 
the sheltering shadows of tall interlacing 
trees which excel even the grandeur of 
our elm. Farther on you pass through 
lanes lined with banana, mango, and 
groves of cocoa-nut. In their midst nestle 
little thatched houses of bamboo, whose 
owners dressed in gay colors with their 
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Typical Country Road, Tahiti. 
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bronze-like bodies harmonize beautifully 
against the deep mass of green foliage. 

This terrestrial Eden is peopled by one 
of the finest races in the world, whose 
slightly veiled, or even fully displayed 
symmetrical proportions did not fail to 
excite the admiration of the first Europ- 
ean discoverers. Recent opinions are less 
enthusiastic on the subject, but so far as 
they have deteriorated their deterioration 
is due partly at least to civilization and 
strong drink. Notwithstanding this the 
natives are still a fine, well-proportioned 
people, tall and robust, with dark brown 
complexion, broad nose, slightly pro- 
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truding lips, beautiful teeth, raven black 
hair, often curly or wavy, but with 
sparse beard. Aside from these charac- 
teristics a few possess features of real 
beauty. Noticeable at once is the ex- 
pression of kindness and tenderness sel- 
dom seen in savage races. No restraint 
is now placed upon the natives who in- 
dulge in unbridled licentiousness. For- 
merly, in the time when the influence of 
the London Missionary Society held sway, 
morals were at a high standard, but 
since the advent of the French, who 
rather encourage looseness of life, we 
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find a state of awful moral corrup- 
tion. There are no marriage laws re- 
spected and enforced; the custom is to 
have as many wives as convenient to 
yourself, consequently there is scarcely 
a native of pure blood, and more than 
two-thirds of the entire population suffer 
with the pollution of Europeans and 
Chinese. Another cause, probably, of the 
decreasing number of the people is the 
prevalence of habits of intoxication in 
which they indulge as a substitute for 
the dance and song and varied amuse- 
ments so injudiciously forbidden by early 
missionaries. Most fatal gift of all, they 
have been taught to ferment the juice 
of the orange, so abundant and delicious 
in their island home, and thus produce a 
liquor with which to obtain the pleasures 
and penalties of intoxication, which men, 
women and children alike enjoy and 
suffer. The orange has been for these 
people as the forbidden fruit of the gar- 
den of Eden—the tree of good and evil. 
In the Society islands, as in many other 
places in the Pacific, are to be found a 
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number of buildings which testify to the 
existence in former times of a people of 
a higher development. They are gener- 
ally in the form of terraces or platforms, 
placed in elevated spots, and formed of 
hewn blocks of stone which are often of 
great size. In the center is placed a sort 
of massive altar. A very large building 
of this kind exists at Papawa in Tahiti. 
From a base measuring 270 feet by 94 
feet rise ten steps or terraces, each 
about six feet in height. The object of 
these morias, as they are termed, is not 
very clear. They were in many cases no 
doubt of a monumental if not sepulchral 
nature, but sacrifices were apparently 
offered upon them in some instances, and 
it seems that they served on occasions 
as forts or strongholds. 


Tahiti is exceedingly healthful and the 
climate is delightful the greater part of 
the year. In the months of December to 
April it is rather warm and rains almost 
continuously, but the other months are 
ideal, the cool winds blowing landward in 
the day and seaward at night. It would 
seem that fever should thrive here, but 
there are no prevalent illnesses except a 
mild form of la grippe known here as 
dang; blood diseases, however, exist 
among the natives; in many places you 
see men and women with arms and legs 
swollen to huge size, showing evidence 
of fei-fei or elephantiasis. Although not 
fatal this ailment is painful and linger- 
ing. It is very seldom that a white per- 
son contracts the disease, unless he lives 
the same as the native in low wet 
places and is too lazy to exercise, which 
is primarily the cause. Leprosy prevails 
to a lesser degree, but not to any alarm- 
ing extent. 


Aside from the wonderfui beauty of 
Tahiti it offers no inducement other than 
from a touristic point of view. The agri- 
cultural outlook is not promising owing 
to several reasons. In the first place, the 
Government does not encourage planting, 
and no inducement is offered to either the 
native or the colonist to cultivate any- 
thing. On the contrary anything like in- 
dustry is rather hampered. The land 
owner is not taxed, therefore a native 
holds his land and does not need to work; 
all he has to do is to gather his fruit from 
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what grows wild all about him and money 


is no object whatever. A colonist cannot 


buy land because the native will not sell, 
knowing that he will not be able to lead 
such an easy life if he parts with his 
property. Then too, should a colonist 
attempt to grow anything the native will 
steal it from him and unless he has a 
strong guard to protect his property, he 
will lose all he has. The Government 
affords no protection. Its officials will 
tell you that the native is but an innocent 
child, and cannot be prosecuted. Some 
years ago an effort was made to establish 
a plantation on a large scale. An Eng- 
lish company bought 10,000 acres of rich 
land, and imported 1600 Chinese coolies 
to cultivate it. The forest was cleared 
away and the land planted with sugar- 
cane, cotton and coffee, while broad roads 
traversed it in every direction. The 
establishment of this gigantic farm 
formed a small town picturesquely sit- 
uated near the sea, and the undertaking 
promised to be very successful, but reck- 
less management caused its failure and 
the land now lies in waste. 


The Chinamen have complete control 
of the vanilla business which is the lead- 
ing industry among the natives. The 
Chinese buy the vanilla from the natives, 
often in a very green condition and cure 
it themselves. This makes an inferior 
grade of vanilla. The price per pound is 
much lower now on this account. The 
Chinamen also control the retail grocery 
and drygoods, selling to the natives much 
cheaper than a white man is able to do. 
The only business carried on to any great 
extent among the whites is the buying of 
copra, the dried cocoanut. There is also 
a considerable trade in pearls and shells 
carried on by San Francisco capitalists. 


At the present time there is no call for 
either laboring men, tradesmen, or pro- 
fessional men, owing largely to the lim- 
ited number of whites and the ignorance 
of the natives. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that in the course of a few years 
there will be a great change and Tahiti 
will become a place of commercial im- 
portance.. All it needs is better laws and 
the enlightenment of modern ideas in 
regard to progression. 
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HILE in Southern California last 

summer, I accepted an invitation 

to hunt in the Ojai Valley, and 

while wandering alone along the 

foothills, followed the course of 
a small stream up a large wedge-shaped 
canyon cut from the long, gradual slope 
of the mountain. The uncovered, broken, 
and twisted strata of the walls gave the 
canyon a fascinating weirdness which led 
me to continue on. Accidentally I came 
upon a path which led up the almost per- 
pendicular walls of the canyon, and, from 
mere curiosity, climbed to the top and 
looked down upon the creek some five 
hundred feet below. I walked almost a 
mile along the edge of the bluff, when I 
came upon two circular pillars, built of 
large boulders. Their shape and ar- 
rangement in such a deserted place at- 
tracted my attention. I sat down upon a 
stone which had fallen from place, and 
was filling my pipe when an old Mexican 
mounted on a pony rode down the moun- 
tain. Having hailed him in Spanish, he 
rode over to me, and seeing my tobacco, 
asked for a cigarette. While he was roll- 
ing it I asked him about the pillars. 
Blowing a great cloud of smoke through 
fis nostrils, he asked in wonder if I had 
not heard the legend of Matilija’s daugh- 
ter. Having assured him that I had not, 
he drew another long breath, exhaled the 
smoke, and began the tradition which for 
centuries had been handed down from 
lip to ear among the people. 

Before the Spanish occupation the hills 
about the canyon were the home of a 
small remnant of a forgotten race, more 
civilized than their neighbors, upon whom 
they levied tribute. At the time when a 
Spanish party, under Menendez, came 
from Mexico, searching along the coast 
ffor a lost vessel from across the sea, 
Matilija was chief, and his daughter, 
Hueneme, a girl of twenty, comely and 
fa‘r of face, was the most attractive 
maiden of her tribe. 


M. LOVE. 


Padre Ortega, of the searching party, 
had fallen ill, and Menendez, returning 
from the coast to rest his men and await 
the good priest’s recovery, found a rest- 
ing place among Matilija’s people. 

The chief was anxious for the comfort 
of his sick guest, and left at his disposal 
his own rude home in the canyon. While 
there attentively waiting upon the priest, 
Hueneme met Juan Sanchez, a young of- 
ficer under Menendez. Her beauty, so 
far surpassing that of all other Indian 
maidens, took the fancy of his impulsive 
heart, while from the emotional mind of 
the maiden his soldierly figure and dark 
handsome face drove away all thoughts 
of the tall young braves of her own tribe. 
Long Padre Ortega laid ill, and while 
Matilija with his bow and arrows and Me- 
nendez with his match-lock, hunted the 
wild game of the hills, Juan and Hue- 
neme, left to their fancy’s will, spent 
most of their time wandering together 
along the top of the canyon’s high walls, 
or among the rocks of the stream below, 
and their affection matured into a love 
which both knew would make their sepa- 
ration unendurable. Often they talked 
of the time when Juan would have to con- 
tinue on his way with the expedition. 
At last, wnen the Padre’s condition al- 
lowed Menendez to renew his search to 
the northward, and actual preparation 
for departure had commenced, they went 
together to Matilija, Juan asking that he 
be allowed to make Hueneme his wife, 
and she vowing :.er love for him. The 
old chief’s anger knew no bounds, and 
his sense of hospitality alone prevented 
him from ending then and there the 
search for the lost vessel. So it was 
upon Hueneme, for having dared to re- 
ciprocate the love of the stranger, that 
all his anger turned. High up in the can- 
yon wall was a secret cave, and in this, 
vowing never again to look upon her face, 
he ordered her confined under the guard 
of a loyal old tribesman and his wife. 
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All the following day, while prepara- 
tions for departure were being completed, 
Sanchez tried in vain to find the maiden, 
but no trace of her could he discover, 
till an old hag came to him late in the 
evening, and by signs made him follow 
her up the steep path to the cave. Evi- 
dently counting upon assistance from the 
old woman, they arranged that Juan 
should leave on the morrow with Menen- 
dez, but in the evening should return with 
an extra horse and if Hueneme could es- 
cape they would overtake the expedition 
and have Padre Ortega marry them. 
The next night while preparing the even- 
ing meal for her husband on guard at the 
cave, the old crone mixed in his food a 
stupifying herb, and in a short time he 
was sleeping soundly. Hueneme, having 
climbed the remainder of the path to the 
bluff above, hurried down to the mouth 
of the canyon, and found Juan awaiting 
her. Mounting in haste they rode all 
night and late in the morning came to the 
seashore. So exhausting had been their 
ride that Hueneme was entirely wearied 
and they dismounted to rest themselves 
and their tired horses. While Juan 
staked the horses along the hill side, 
Hueneme prepared their small stock of 
provisions, and, after a scant meal, they 
laid themselves down on the soft dry 
sand, Hueneme with her head pillowed 
against Juan’s cheek; and soon the gentle 
rolling of the waves upon the beach 
lulled them into deep slumber. 

Too long they slept. When it was dis- 
covered in the early morning that Hue- 
neme was gone, Matilija killed the guard, 
who had slept while she escaped, with 
his own bronze-headed lance. Leaving 
the weapon sticking in the wound, he 
mounted the nearest horse, ordered a few 
well mounted tribesmen to follow, and 
went in immediate pursuit. All day they 
rode under the broiling sun, and finally, 
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just as the sun was sinking behind Santa 
Cruz Island, the old chief still in advance 
of his men saw his daughter resting 
quietly in the arms of the sleeping Juan. 
Shaking with anger, thinking of nothing 
but disobedience and treachery he halted, 
and keeping his vow never to look again 
upon his daughter’s face, he turned his 
eyes to the sea. The low tide had left 
bare the large damp rocks beyond the 
edge of the breakers. Seeing these he 
dismounted and walked down to the edge 
of the water, picked up an immense stone 
and staggered under its weight towards 
the sleeping couple. As he neared them 
he raised the rock at arms’ length, closed 
his eyes, and dropped it upon their heads. 


When the others of the pursuing party 
came up they found the old chief gazing 
fixedly at the stone, but at last fatherly 
feeling rose above his anger, he pushed 
away the blood stained rock and took 
his daughter’s crushed head in his arms. 
Long he remained seated on the sands, 
and when the day broke again, he ordered 
her body carried back to the old canyon 
home. 


Upon the bluff above the cave she was 
laid to rest, and as the last tribal rite 
was ended, Matilija ordered his men to. 
build a pillar of large boulders above her 
grave as a reminder of the manner in 
which she met her death, and, as the last 
stone was put in place, he walked com- 
posedly over the edge of the bluff. Down 
among the rocks of the stream below 
they found his mangled body, and rever- 
entially buried him beside his daughter, 
marking his grave with a second pillar 
overlooking the scene of his former rule. 


As the Mexican finished his story I 
looked incredulously at the pillars. He 
shrugged his shoulders, mounted his pony 
and with a farewell, ‘Adios, Senor,” rode 
away down the mountain. 
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Mama Thliontona. 
(The humming bird.) 


UEEN Charlotte’s Islands lie 

from seventy to one hundred 

miles off the coast of British Co- 

lumbia in the Pacific Ocean. In 
1787 they were taken possession of in the 
name of King George III and named for 
his Queen Consort. 


The first white man to dwell upon 
these islands, Francis Poole by name, 
thus enthusiastically describes them in 
his diary: “This is a land of enchantment. 
As far as the eye can reach either way 
is a picture of loveliness, such varied 
and magnificent landscapes, such match- 
less timber, such a wealth of vegetation, 
such verdure and leafage up to the very 
crests of its highest hills.” He further 
rapturously describes the many fine har- 
bors, the splendid yellow cedars and 
pines, growing straight as arrows to a 
height of two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred feet, the delightful climate, so 
mild that the snow falling on the coldest 
winter day melts as it touches the 
ground, the abundance of wild game, 
from black bears to ducks and snipe, the 
quantities of fish in the surrounding 
waters, the untold mineral wealth locked 
in the earth’s recesses. 

Such, then, was the home of the Hai- 
dah Indians over a hundred years ago. 
It is little changed to-day. The.Haidahs 
far excel all other Pacific Coast Indians 
in war-like spirit, physique and ingenu- 
ity. They are lighter in color than the 
tribes living to the southward. Their 
skill in carving upon stone, wood, silver, 
and copper is wonderful. Their work 
resembles that of the Aztecs of ancient 
Mexico. It is supposed that after the 
tragic fall of Tenochtitlan (the Aztec 
capital of Mexico), some of the fugitives 
found their way to the west coast and 
thence northward, finally reaching the 
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BY MARGARET WENTWCRTH LEIGHTON. 


islands now occupied by the Haidahs, 
their descendants. To these Indians the 
woods and the waters, the sky, the earth, 
and the air are filled with spiritual be- 
ings. Every Haidah has a guardian 
spirit embodied in the form of some bird 
or animal. In front of the lodges of the 
chiefs totem poles are erected. If the 
owner of the house is rich he has a very 
tall pole, perhaps fifty or sixty feet in 
height. It is elaborately carved with the 
totems, of heraldic designs, of the occu- 
pants of the lodge, often consisting of 
several famines. The cost of this carv- 
ing is many blankets. The pole is set 
firmly in the earth close to the lodge, 
and a circular opening through it near 
the ground forms the entrance to the 
house. 

Upon a characteristic totem pole a 
beaver crouches just above the door, 
and on its head sits the legendary mother 
of the Haidahs holding a young crow 
in her arms. An old crow rests on her 
head, holding in his beak the new moon. 
Crowning the pillar sits Hoorts (the 
bear). There are legends connected 
with each pole and every representation 
upon it. The story of this one is that 
the beaver has eaten the moon and sent 
the crow out to find a new moon, which 
he brings home in his bill. It is the duty of 
the bear sitting at the top to see that all 
goes well. Many of the poles are gaily 
painted red, yellow, green and black, 
giving the villages a startling appear- 
ance. 

Each Indian has tatooed upon the body, 
usually on the hand or arm, a curious fig- 
ure representing his or her family name. 
The head man who owns the lodge has 
tatooed upon himself all the figures of 
his lodge mates, showing his connection 
with the members of his household. 
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Some of these designs are true to na- 
ture, while others are strange mytho- 
logical creatures. The frog, the crow, 
a laughing bear, the humming bird, and 
squid are tatoo designs. One klootchman 
(woman) had upon her body the figure 
of a halibut, with a picture of the chief 
of her tribe drawn on its tail. This she 
believed would protect her and her peo- 
ple from drowning forever. 

The belief in the thunder bird is com- 
mon to all northwestern Indians. This 
is a creature of human form and gigantic 
size which lives in the mountains. When 
it is hungry it dons a cloak of feathers 
and sails forth in search of prey. Its 


enormous body darkens the heavens and 


the flapping of its wings makes the thun- 
der. The lightning is caused by a fish 
which the bird catches in the ocean and 
hides among its feathers. This fish’s 
tongue is like a serpent’s, and when it 
darts it out the lightning flashes. 


from their wild fiords on quests of discov- 
ery and gain. 

There is a peculiar kind of slate on 
the islands which is quite soft when first 
quarried. The Indians carve miniature 
totem poles, exquisite plates, imitation 
flutes, etc., from this. After these are 
exposed to the air they harden and are 
then rubbed with oil until they look like 
polished black marble. They are taken 
on the expeditions to the coast towns 
upon the mainland and sold as curiosi- 
ties. Some of the spoons carved of 
black horn are veritable works of art, 
and a pipe in my possession is wonder- 
fully made. It is cut from a solid block 










A Haidah Dish (The Crow). 


The Haidahs believe that their ances- 
tors were crows, and they never kill one 
of those dark-hued birds. When the 
Indians paint themselves black it is in 
remembrance of their ancestors. When 
walking over the ice they tread carefully, 
that they may not offend the ice spirit. 

The Haidahs possess great skill in 
many ways. From a single log of one of 
the giant cedars they hollow a canoe 
capable of carrying a hundred men. Some 
of these boats have graceful curved 
prows wonderfully carved. To see one 
of these immense canoes starting out on 
a sea voyage witn its complement of a 
hundred rowers all paddling in exact 
time to their weird song takes us back 
to the days of the Vikings, setting forth 





of wood and consists of two lizards, the 
smaller one resting upon the back of the 
larger. The teeth and eyes are made by 
inlaying bits of greenish pearl cut into 
suitable shapes. The tobacco is put in- 
to a little iron lined apperture in the mid- 
dle of the lizard’s back, and the long 
stem comes out in place of a tail. Dishes 
in the form of beavers, gulls, and crows 
are carved from wood and then painted 
in gay colors. The fineness of much of 
this work is marvelous when we remem- 
ber that the only tool used is a coarse 
knife. The baskets which they weave 
from roots and fibres are of such close 
texture that they hold water. 

The Haidahs share the inveterate love 
of gambling common to all the Western 
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Indians. The playing cards of these In- 
dians are little round sticks about six 
inches long made of yew wood and pol- 
ished until they have a satiny sheen. 
Each stick has its individual mark. Many 
are inlaid with mother-of-pearl in the 
form of squaws, triangles and even per- 
fect representations of tiny fishes. This 
form of gambling is almost identical with 
the old Greek game Odd or Even. Each 
player has forty or fifty sticks. These 
are shuffled beneath fine cedar bark. 
The game is finished when one player 
has won all the others sticks. So ab- 
sorbing is this play that it is often con- 
tinued for days without intermission for 
food or rest. One old man gambled stead- 
ily for three days, continually losing until 
his last possession, the blanket on his 
back, was gone. A devoted female of his 
household then .-offered him her only 
blanket. This he took, and with it his 
luck seemed to turn, for he not only re- 


Hoorts. 
(The Bear.) 


Hooyeh. 
(The Crow.) 


Koong. 
(The New Moon.) 


Keetkie. 
(The Young Crow.) 


Tsching. 
(The Beaver.) 


Entrance to The Lodge. 
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The Mother of the Haidahs. 











Hargo (Halibut)—A tattoo design. 


gained all his own property but every- 
thing which his opponent possessed. 
The Haidahs have many feasts during 
the year. In preparation for these they 
wash off all their old paint, besmear 
themselves with grease, over which they 
spread a lavish coat of scarlet paint. 
Sometimes this is made to roughly repre- 
sent birds, fishes, or other animals. The 
last thing is to sprinkle the body well 
with fine down, which takes kindly to the 
paint and oil. The men then seat them- 
selves in circles and make a rude kind 
of music by beating sticks for the women 
to dance by. The dancing consists of 
contorting the body in different ways 
with now and then a sudden spring, the 
legs being used very little if at all. 


There are two stories in the Haidahk 
houses; the lower one excavated beneath 
the ground is for winter use, and the 
other, the floor of which is level with 
the ground, built of stout poles and 
planks, is for the summer. In the roof 
is a large square hole through which the 
smoke passes out, and daylight aid moon- 
light enter. 

One of the principal characters among 
all the Indians is, as with the Haidahs, 
the medicine man. When a person falls 


sick it is supposed that evil spirits have 
entered his body. The medicine man is 
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called. He paints himself red and black, 
and dons either a buckskin cape on which 
are strange drawings of the thunder-bird 
and the lightning-fish, or a wolf skin. 
He hangs charms about himself in the 
form of carved bones and teeth, eagle’s 
claws, distended fish bladders, shells, 
and tails of animals. Next he dons a 
hideous wooden mask with protruded lip 


and fierce looking teeth. Thus equipped 
he seizes his rattle and proceeds to 
frighten away the evil spirits, howling 
and wailing and vehemently brandishing 
the rattle. If he is successful and the 
sick person recovers, it is well, and he is 
given a fee; but if the victim dies, the 
luckless doctor is often put to death for 
his “bad medicine.” 





OFF MILE ROCK 


(The Rio de daneiro, February 22nd.) 





BY ISIDORE BAKER. 


The fog lay white as cerement 
Upon the bay upborn, 

It held the sea in wide embrace 
That fearsome winter morn. 


No signal beam athwart the ship 
From isle or harbor near, 
Bonita light loomed palely-wan 
Through the thick atmosphere. 


From Orient port, through danger vast, 
Of tempest, wind and wave, 

This vessel sailed o’er leagues of space 
To an unfathomed grave. 


O stately ship, with freight of life, 
Of joy and human love, 
Was there no portent of thy fate 
On sea, or sky above? 


No warning voice to bid thee pause 
Or pilot's hand to stay 

Thy course from off the hidden reef 
That lurked beneath thy way? 


Off Golden Gate the sun is clear, 
The great ships come and go, 
And round the base of Mile Rock point 
The tides hold ebb and flow. 


No echo of that fearsome morn 
Is heard on shore or sea,— 

It dwells within the hearts of men 
A dirge—a threnody. 




















Varney Sykes’ Little Phil. 





BY HELEN E. WRIGHT. 


HEN Varney Sykes came to 

Rosin with a puny child and a 

gaunt, grizzled boar-hound in his 

“outfit,” the men _ shrugged 
their shoulders. It was none of their 
business, of course, but what could be 
done with a boy like that, and only three 
women in the camp? As to the dog, 
Mose, well—there was no accounting for 
tastes, anyway. 

The three moved into a deserted cabin 
on the plateau and Varney started pros- 
pecting. The men passed occasionally, 
and saw the child lying close against 
the earth, in the sunshine, or watching 
the sky with wide, wondering eyes, 
touched their foreheads significantly and 
smiled; but little Phil made friends. 
Mose followed him everywhere. The 
chipmunks and the red tree squirrels chat- 
tered a great deal at first, but ended by 
giving Phil their confidence, and once 
Varney Sykes found a snake with seven 
rattles and a button, coiled up against 
him, fast asleep. Nor were these all. 
Seth Maroux mended one of the pockets 
in his waistcoat, and laid therein a store 
of peppermint candies and fennel seed. 
Seth’s record in Rosin was not altogether 
good. There were those who preferred 
not to meet him after dark, but the child 
would climb up and lay his cheek against 
the man’s broad breast, and say: “Now 
lock the doors, please, all tight.” Then 
as the rough arms folded close about him, 
he would sigh contentedly, and whisper: 
“My mamma used to do like that; he 
don’t know how!” “He” always meant 
his father. 

One night the boy was taken ill, and 
Varney Sykes went down to the camp for 
help, but none of the women could come. 
One had a toothache, one had bread to 
set, and the other was busy. Maroux, 
seated on an empty beer keg in the store, 
was having a forcible argument with an- 
other lounger, but he jumped down and 
followed Varney without a word when 
he heard what the trouble was. In the 
cabin a little figure lay moaning on the 
bed, and the grizzled head of Mose 
rested on the coverlet. The dog whined 
joyously when Seth came in, and the boy 
held up his arms. 





“My mamma used to sing,” he said at 
inst. “You sing, please, Seth.” 

Seth Maroux knew only a few songs, 
and those were hardly lullabys, but he 
did his best, and the child fell asleep. 

Summer lingered long in the mountains 
that year. The sumac had turned a vivid 
scarlet before the last warm days had 
fled. When the rain did come it fell in 
an even steady downpour for three days. 
The mails were delayed; the roads were 
heavy, and the horses mired above their 
fetlocks with each step in the yellow 
clay. On the fourth day there was a 
stir in Rosin. Men in high rubber boots 
and grotesque rain-hats stood in groups 
ebout the store, talking excitedly. The 
three women of the camp discussed the 
matter with little shivers and shrill ex- 
clamations, for the Blixville stage had 
been held up three miles down the road. 
Rob Dorn, the messenger, was shot, and 
Johnson, the driver, had been nearly 
blinded with sulphur in his eyes. Travel 
was light just then, and the only pas- 
senger was a Chinese cook on his way to 
the Bobolink mine, but the treasure box 
was empty, and three thousand dollars 
in bullion was gone. 

The Sheriff was lookingly anxiously for 
Seth Maroux. ‘there was no tangible evi- 
dence, but the man was missing and those 
who knew his record drew their own con- 
clusions. A week passed by. Varney 
Sykes, coming up the trail one afternoon, 
saw the pinched face of little Phil 
pressed against the window pane. The 
child met him at the door. 

“Why don’t my Sethie come?” he 
asked tremulously. “I wan’t him.” 

The man pushed roughly by, then sud- 
denly he stopped and stood looking down 
at the little fellow. He dropped heavily 
into a chair, and drew the child between 


bis knees. 
“Look here, Phil,” he said, “Seth’s 
gone! gone! Do you understand?” 


The boy looked half vacantly at him. 
“Il want my Sethie,” he repeated slowly. 
The man shook him almost fiercely. “I 
tell you he’s gone,” he said in a louder 
voice, “and he won’t come back again! 
Do you hear? He won’t come back!” 

The boy’s face was quivering pitifully. 
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His eyes were wide with pain. 

“No whimpering now,” said the man, 
with an oath. “I’ve had enough of it.” 
He brought his hand across the boy’s 
face with a resounding blow, and walked 
cut of the house. 

There was an old sheepskin in front 
of the little bed; the boy dropped down 
on it, and Mose licked his face in sym- 
pathy. Slowly the darkness came, but 
ihe child did not move. The pale Nov- 
ember moon struggled through the break- 
ing clouds, and sent long shimmering 
rays down through the pines and ma- 
dronos. The boy lay with his head pil- 
lowed on the dog, listlessly watching 
the patch of clear cold light that fell 
through the window to the cabin floor. 
Suddenly a shadow crept across it, and 
disappeared again. Mose saw it, and 
growled uneasily. Just then’a man’s head 
rose above the window casing. He 
shielded his eyes with his hands, and 
peered cautiously into the room. Mose 
lifted his long muzzle; his nostrils quiv- 
ered and dilated, then he gave a low 
whine, and his tail wagged a welcome. 
The face vanished, but the door opened 
and closed behind Seth Maroux. 

“Phil,” he said. 

The boy sprang forward and clung to 
him desperately, and Mose’s warm tongue 
earessed his hand. They stood so for 
some seconds, then Seth drew the child 
into the broad band of moonlight and 
looked at him anxiously. “Poor little 
chap!” he said, passing his hand over the 
koy’s hair; “poor little chap!” The 
man’s own face was almost ghastly, it 
was so thin and sunken. On his left cheek 
there was a long, angry-looking scar, as 
though some flying bullet had seared the 
flesh and gone its way. The child raised 
his finger and touched it. 

“What hurted you, Seth?” he asked. 
“Me?” asked the man, evasively. 
“Why—why—see here, Phil,” he said, 
abruptly, “I’m hungry. Is there any- 

thing to eat?” 

“Bread,” said the boy, “and cold bacon 
and some beans. Father left a lot for me, 
but I don’t want to eat when you’re away 
—it hurts me here,” putting his hand 
to his throat. 

Together they walked to the low-swung 
eafe. There was a rude ladder beside it, 
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that led to an unfurnished room above. 
The man half leaned, half sat upon it and 
ate ravenously, filling his pockets with 
what was left: 

“Now, Phil,” ue said, drawing the boy 
to him. “I want to talk to you—to talk 
just as if you were a man. Will you try 
hard to understand?” The child nodded. 

“Well,” continued Maroux, “I’m going 
away to-night, and I came here to say 
good-bye. But you mustn’t let anyone 
know I’ve been here, Phil. You hear, 
don’t you? You mustn’t let anybody 
know. If you did—” he shivered a little. 
The boy clung to him without a word. 
“They are looking for me now,” the man 
went on. “They want to hurt me, but, 
Phil,” he said, laying his rough cheek 
against the little face; “you'll always 
love me, won’t you?” 

“Always,” sobbed the child; “oh, Seth- 
ie, always!” 

Just then a faint, strange cry broke the 
stillness. It sounded a mile away. The 
man sprang to his feet, straining the boy 
to his breast. Mose, too, heard it, and 
was on the alert in a moment. Again 
and again it came, each time a little more 
distinct. 

“My God,” cried the man, “Not that!” 

He hastened to the window, still hold- 
ing the child convulsively. On the trail 
to the plateau lights danced like fireflies 
among the trees, and the low coyote-like 
ery of the hound came ever nearer. 

“Phil,” cried the man in a spasm of 
dread, “don’t you understand what it is?” 
In his helplessness he turned to the 
child. “What shall I do, Phil? Where 
can I hide?” He shook the little fellow 
roughly. “Tell me, where can I hide?” 

“You hided in the big-leafed tree, when 
we played,” said the boy slowly; then he 
and Mose were alone. 

A heavy, low hung cloud had swung 
across the moon, and a night wind shiv- 
ered along the plateau. The baying of 
the hound was very near now; it had a 
strange thirsty sound, and the flickering 
lights of the torches showed dark mount- 
d figures on the trail. The glossy 
leaves of the madronos rustled a little, 
and one tiny ray of light filtered its 
way through the branches, and rested on 
a pair of fierce, wide eyes. Morgan, the 
sheriff, was the first to reach the cabin. 




















Iie rode slowly round it, but Brandy, a 
satin-coated dog, gave one triumphant 
yelp, and tracked straight to the door. 

“Um-humph!” said the Sheriff, “l 
thought so!” He swung off from his 
horse and tied him to the madrono tree, 
then leaned carelessiy against the smooth 
rec trunk and waited for the others. A 
hand crept through the leaves; one finger 
rested lightly on a slim trigger and a 
steel-rimmed mouth was pressed almost 
te the Sheriff’s head, and drawn back 
again. Just then the other men came 
up; there were four of them. 

“We've got him, easy enough,” laughed 
Morgan, with a sideways motion of his 
head toward the house. “You take the 
coor, Ralston,” he went on, “and Roberts 
and Frank the window. Casey will come 
with me, though I don’t imagine we'll 
have much trouble; we’re too many for 
him. And that half-witted kid—” his 
voice softened—‘“poor little shaver!” 

He drew out a pair of handcuffs and 
passed them to his deputy, felt mechani- 
cally for his revolver, and sauntered to- 
wards the cabin. The door was unfast- 
ened and yielded easily. Brandy, with 
an impatient whine, pushed his way in 
ahead, and stood sniffing a moment in 
perplexity. The light that Morgan car- 
ried revealed a cheerless little room, 
bare save for a few homely necessaries. 
On the strip of sheepskin before the bed 
sat Phil, with his arms about his dog. 

“Where’s Seth Maroux?” asked the 
Sheriff, abruptly. 

The child rubbed his eyes in a fright- 
ened, sleepy way, and began to cry. 

“None of that, now!” said the man. 
“We won’t hurt you; we want Seth 
Maroux; where is he?” 

“You can’t get brains out of an idiot,” 
muttered Casey. 

Brandy was making frantic circles 
round the room, with his nose to the 
floor, and giving intermittent yelps of 
rage. Mose had risen, and his lithe, 
wolfish figure slunk among the shadows 
tc the door. He was very quiet; his 
bristly gray hair stood erect along his 
back and neck; his eyes grew small and 
red, but nobody observed him. 

“Look here, boy,” said Morgan, “we 
know Maroux is here. Tell us where— 
that’s a good little chap.” He held out 


Varney Sykes’ Little Phil. 
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a silver quarter invitingly. Brandy was 
snifing in excitement at the safe, 
and a look of cunning crept into the 
child’s eyes. 

“He hided from me once up there,” he 
said meditatively, pointing to the ladder. 

“Why, of course,” chuckled the Sheriff. 

The two men climbed cautiously up. It 
was very still in the little room below, ex- 
cept for the yelping of the hound in his 
vain efforts to follow. When they came 
cown again, Casey was in advance; his 
dark face was livid with anger. “You 
young blackguard,” he cried, “you ugly 
half-witted brat!” and he brought his 
hand across the boy’s face with a sting- 


ing blow. “I’ve a notion to thrash you 
till you can’t stand! When did Maroux 
gO away?” 


The boy was quivering with pain, but 
he looked defiantly up into the man’s 
face. 

“My Sethie told me not to tell,” he 
said. 

Just then Brandy gave a long tremu- 
lous bay, and started for the door. At 
the threshold a gray object leaped from 
the shadow, and Mose’s white fangs were 
fastened in the bloodhound’s throat. 
Over and over they rolled, hissing and 
frothing in rage. Roberts and Frank 
left their posts at the windows; Ralston 
left his at the door, and nobody knew 
that a figure had dropped from the ma- 
drono tree, nor that Morgan’s horse was 
untied and was threading his way up 
through the manzanita to the open, 
thence to speed away over the mountain. 
In the cabin all was excitement, for Mose 
was getting the best of it. 

“Shoot the cur!” yelled Ralston, and 
Casey leveled his revolver. 

“Oh, Mosie, Mosie!” cried the child, 
running toward him. Then two hot-tem- 
pered bullets whined in the air, and some- 
thing fell. 

“My God!” exclaimed the Sheriff, “it’s 
the kid!” 

The smoke cleared and the men drag- 
ged the dogs apart, but the child lay with 
a warm red stream soaking one little 
sleeve. Morgan picked him up, and laid 
him gently on the bed. The boy’s lips 
moved, and the man bent close to him. 

“You hurted,” he said, “but I didn’t 
tell!” 
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T took a great length of time for 
people to decide that the Harringtons 
had separated, but when Jack Har- 
rington cruised on his yacht for 
months and months, and Mrs. Jack pro- 
longed her stay on the continent indefin- 
itely, “society” began to think that there 
was some truth in the rumor after all. 
Finally, “poor Jack,” as his friends 
for some occult reason always dubbed 
him, went off with a friend to India— 
“tiger hunting,’ he said, but those who 
knew of the dangerous epidemic of fever 
that was raging there at the time sur- 
mised that if there was any hunting to 
be done, he would be the one to be 
caught, and Death would be the tiger. 
It was then that little pink and white 
blondes, attired in frills and lace, would 
sit and nibble cake and drink weak tea 
from tiny Dresden cups, and murmur 
to their dearest friends that the truth 
was out at last—the Harringtons had 
separated. How dreadful! Their mam- 
mas said that it was a discreet way of do- 
ing it. What was the use of scenes? And 
still worse it was to live in the same 
house and yet be thousands of miles 
apart, and call each other “My dear” at 
teas. Going abroad indefinitely or cruis- 
ing or hunting, was so much better; truly 
they had behaved admirably to the end. 
The truth was that the rupture in the 
Harrington’s career of true love was due 
to a mere trifle, but it was as damning 
as sworn evidence could ever be. There 
are some things a wife can explain to her 
husband, and then, there are others that 
not all the inventive genius, of which 
some women are capable on occasions, 
could explain or construe into an appear- 
ance of innocence. It happened in this 
wise. Harrington had a “best friend.” 
Now, in books or sermons, a “best friend” 
seems to be a thing greatly to be coveted, 
but in real life, when one has a handsome 
wife, they do not always prove to be such 
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a boon. Reynolds’ name was whispered 
about at the club in connection with 
Mrs. Jack’s, no one knew exactly why. 
Of course, being a particular friend of 
her husband’s he was there more often 
than the rest, but he was no more atten- 
tive to her than any man should be to 
a married woman—that is, according to 
the ethics of the “smart set” to which 
they belonged. Harrington knew that 
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Reynolds admired his wife, but who could 
kelp doing that. He was used to having 
men admire her. She was always such 
a vision of loveliness, with her heavy 
gould hair, violet eyes, and pouting rose- 
bud mouth. Truly it was always a marvel 
te him that such an angel of loveliness 
and beauty should ever have cared for 
him; to be sure, he was rich and good- 
looking, and a few other things, but 
what was that in comparison—to her. 
He could hear his friends gush about her 
with a certain tolerance, for he felt per- 
fect confidence and security in her love, 
and why not? She was a model wife. 
But the tabbies at the club whispered 
over their high balls, and awaited de- 
velopments. 

He remembered once, not so very long 
ago, how foolish he had been. He had re- 
turned rather earlier than usual, and, 
giad at the thought of spending a few 
delicious moments with her, had hurried 
up stairs. The little luxurious nest, with 
its divan piled up with cushions of rose 
and white, and the palest of nile green 
satin, was empty. He was about to enter 
the adjoining room, when Mrs. Jack 
opened the door. She held her skirt 
a bit high about the daintiest of high- 
heeled slippers; her hair was rakishly 
tumbled; flushed, smiling, with a loving 
look of welcome in her eyes, she present- 
ed a charming picture, but his attention 
was centered elsewhere for once, for 
on top of one of the dainty white cush- 
ions was a little heap of gray ashes, and 
the room was strangely redolent of to- 
bacco—not so very stale either. With 
a laugh, Mrs. Jack came forward and 
flecked them off with her finger. “A 
confession, my dear. A habit I have re- 
cently learned. There is a fad just now 
among us women for these entrancing 
Russian cigarettes, and so I indulge; not 
very often, just once in a while when 
I am nervous and distrait—waiting for 
you!” His relief was so sudden and 
overwhelming that it had almost seemed 
to him as if he had been born again af- 
ter centuries of torture. He took her in 
his arms, and choking something back 
in his throat, kissed her. He had sworn 
then that he would never defile her again 
b7 so much as a thought, and he had 
kept his word. It was the first time 
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that suspicion had entered his soul, and 
it had seared and scorched him, but he 
had flung it from him with loathing, and 
had killed it, so he thought. 

It was at a hunt breakfast a few weeks 
after that “poor Jack” was made to real- 
izc that a certain reptile, credited with 
emerald eyes, was a very hard thing to 
kill, and that, try as he would, it hissed 
and surged and tossed him about like 
sea-wrack in a storm. One of Mrs. Jack’s 
cat-like enemies had taken him to one 
side and had spoken of strange things— 
of a rose and a kiss that were given to 
Reynolds at a certain dance. She got 
no further. He longed that she might 
have been a man, so he could have struck 
her; as it was, he could only inform her 
of his implicit confidence and trust in 
his wife, and of his immeasurable con- 
tempt for such women as she. It was a 
somewhat bitter revenge for the lady in 
question. She had hoped for better 
things. A few years back, before he had 
met the present Mrs. Jack, she had been 
very much in love with him, and had 
let him know it, to no purpose. How ex- 
quisite it would have been to have caused 
him to find out that his marriage was 
not quite such a success. On the way 
home, he spoke of the occurrence to his 
wife. “It was one of that idiotic, spiteful 
Mrs. Van Alston’s stories,” she said. 
When they reached home, Reynolds was 
there. “Just fancy,” Mrs. Jack cried 
in her pretty little drawl, “what a dread- 
ful story my old enemy, Mrs. Van Alston, 
has seen fit to tell Jack.” Then followed 
a presentation of the episode that would 
have done credit to a professional humor- 
ist. 

Jack smiled, and Reynolds laughed 
lightly. “Of such are the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” he said, and then, changing 
the subject, he drew something out of 
his pocket. “What do you think of my 
latest possession? I picked it up at a 
curio store. It’s the oddest pipe I think 
I ever saw, and the inscription on it is 
beyond me. See if you can make it out,” 
he said, handing it to them. Mrs. Jack 
gave a little shudder of disdain, and 
turned away. “It’s a horrible looking 
thing,” she said, “and it smells like a 
whole pipe factory. I wouldn’t have it 
near me for worlds.” It was ugly. The 
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bowl represented a skull, there were 
cross-bones all over it, and it was stained 
and yellow with age. “You surely don’t 
intend to smoke it,’ Jack said. “Why 
not? That’s what I bought it tor. Its a 
first rate pipe, and I’m rather fond of it. 
You know how I like odd things. I am 
going to take it home with me and clean 
it, and have it with me as my inseparable 
companion, a sort of guardian angel,” 
lhe concluded, as he laughingly put it 
away. 

Next morning, Jack was waiting in 
the hall, writing a few lines of memo- 
randa, when he heard his wife’s name 
mentioned. The voice was her maid’s, 
the recipient the coachman. “If I was 
Mr. Jack,” it said, “I’d just look out for 
that lean, lank friend of his.” He could 
rot hear the man’s answer, it was too 
low, but her reply was loud enough—it 
seemed like a bombshell to his ears. 
“Yes she does. I know it, I tell you. 
Why, she’s going to see him this very af- 
ternoon. I heard her say so.” There 
was a slight scuffling sound, a smothered 
exclamation of supposed wrath, the sound 
of a kiss, and an exit. But of these things 
he heard nothing. He put his hat on un- 
steadily like a man under the influence 
of opium or drink. Mrs. Jack received 
a telegram that morning saying he 
would be detained until late that night— 


important business. 
* * 7 * * * * 


At four o’clock there was a light hur- 
ried step on the stairs. It rose and fell 
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in quick agitation—and then Jack stood 
at his wife’s door, his heart still, almost 
liteless. She was reclining on a divan 
reading the latest pook that he had 
given her, a stirring tale of adventure. 
He had never seen her look so lovely. 
The excitement of the story had whipped 
a most becoming shade of rose in her 
cheek; her hair was in tangled disarray, 
like a sea of gold in a storm; an adorable 
little lace petticoat fell beneath the loose 
dressing jacket. She looked up and 
smiled. “Dear Jack,” she murmured, “how 
good of you to come home. I thought, 
trom your telegram that horrid old busi- 
ness was going to keep you away all af- 
ternoon.” 

He was a brute. He cursed himself 
for his vile suspicions. How could he 
suspect the dearest, truest, most charm- 
ing little woman in the world. She 
reached her hand out to him, and he 
started forward ready to cover it with 
kisses, but as he passed the door that 
led into his wife’s bedroom, he stumbled 
over a small object on the floor. With 
a muttered imprecation he kicked it to 
one side, and it fell directly between 
them. His eyes unconsciously followed 
it. They both glared. 

“That’s only your pipe, Jack,” she said 
and she laughed nervously, “you should 
not get into such a rage about it—come 
and kiss me.” 

He seemed to have become a living 
statue. 

“Tt isn’t my pipe,” he said; “it’s Rey- 
nold’s.” 
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HOMING PIGEONS 


IN LOCAL LOFTS. 





BY THEODORE GONTZ. 


HEN Morse so improved the 

electric telegraph as to bring it 

into common use, it was gener- 

ally supposed that he had given 
a more or less useful appliance to the 
world; and in the light of recent history, 
the unbiased observer cannot but admit 
that the world’s snap judgment on 
Morse’s invention erred on the side of 
conservatism, if it erred at all. Yet 
it will surprise that gifted person, the 
“average reader,” when I tell him that 
burghers of Leyden in the 16th century 
saved their city by means of an appliance 
which, in its simplicity, puts the tele- 


graph to the blush, which runs less risk 
of destruction at the hand of a watchful 
enemy, and which will actually convey 
news to print in less time than the latest 
improved “ticker” at the railroad station. 
This is a sweeping assertion, »ut facts 
have proved it in a measure, and if my 
statements do not carry sufficient weight 
to convince, ask the viziers of Uncle 
Sam why carrier pigeons are kept so 
carefully against some fearful emergency 
at our naval stations on Mare Island, at 
Key West, at Norfolk, at Annapolis, at 
Newport, and at Portsmouth. By this, 
of course, I do not mean to say that tele- 
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graph lines should be torn down, post and 
wire, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
seaboard, and pigeon lofts erected in 
their stead, but I maintain that even in 
our advanced age there may be times of 
stress when the primitive instinct of a 
home-bound dove may save the American 
Republic as it saved the Dutch Republic 
of yore; that the bird which bore the 


green branch to Noah’s ark may prove 
of more actual benefit to a distressed 
the artificial 


people than all devices 


The electric trap. 


which our great age has originated. 

For many years past the breeding of 
homing pigeons has been popular in Cali- 
fornia. The birds were first introduced 
among us by the Germans who, not for- 
getting the story of their cousins, the 
Dutch, are nationally great fanciers of the 
beautiful birds. Of late the number of 
fanciers has increased until to-day good 
lofts are numerous in our State, San 
Francisco, Sacramento, Los Angeles and 





Homing Pigeons in Local Lofts. 
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a number of smaller towns each owning 
its model cotes, with a plentiful number 
of homers of fine breed. Some years ago 
the Chamber of Commerce of San Fran- 
cisco voted to maintain a regular pigeon 
post between the city and the Farallone 
Islands—a wise precaution in case of 
emergency. 

Among local lofts are George G. Gauld’s 
“Presidio Lofts,’ and E. G. Koenig’s “Sun- 
set Cote,” both of which are stocked with 
birds of fine pedigree and fitted out with 





the latest improvements for timing and 
breeding. An up-to-date pigeon loft is 
no simple matter. The house must be 
airy but free from draught, since even 
California pigeons are prone to consump- 
tion. Mated pigeons are given their 


separate nests with numbers to corres- 
pond with that of the aluminum band 
which every high-born pigeon has placed 
about his ankle at babyhocd. The nests 
are well 


bedded with tobacco stalks, 
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At the finish of a race. 


which answer all purposes and effect- 
tively prevent the encroachment of those 
vermin which prey upon domestic fowls. 

But most marvellous among the con- 
veniences which I have seen is the elec- 
tric trap, the tell-tale device which re- 
cords the entrance of the birds and tells 
instantly the result of a race. The trap 
as shown in the illustration accompany- 
ing this article, is composed of some half- 
dozen metal bars hung by hinges at the 
top to the inside of a small oblong win- 
dow. At the beginning of a race all the 
birds not concerned are shut away in a 
small compartment at the back of the 
loft so as not to interfere with the racers. 
All free entrances to the loft are shut, 
leaving no opening but that over which the 
small hinge bars hang. The pigeons 
immediately make for the trap and, pass- 
ing in, swing up the wire bars which 
stand in their way. The swinging of the 
bars creates an electric current which 
passes over the wire to the residence of 
the owner, simultaneously ringing a bell 
and stopping the hands of a patent clock. 

The speed and persistence of a homing 
pigeon is almost beyond belief. In 1897 
“Lady Ray,” belonging to a local fancier, 


left the Wells Fargo depot in San Jose 
in a rain storm with a high wind blowing 
head on. The bird was released at 1 
p. m. and was recorded as arrived at 2:17. 
In 1899 several birds were released as 
an experiment from Shell Mound picnic 
grounds, bearing to a San Francisco 
daily newspaper the results of a race. 
Ten minutes after the sending of the 
message the news was printed and in the 
hands of newsboys. Those who have 
cursed the slowness of the American 
messenger boy may appreciate such 
promptness. On May 25, 1898, at the 
memorable departure of the First Cali- 
fornia Volunteers, the same famous 
homer, ‘Lady Ray,’ was sent with the 
following message to a San Francisco 
newspaper: 

“On Board the U. S. Transport City of 
Peking, off Point Bonito.—San Francisco 
has done herself credit. No troops de- 
parting for war have ever received such 
an ovation; I would thank you to send 
to my wife a copy of the issue describing 





Stop clock and electric bell. 








Shipping basket. 
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the departure of the transports. Her 
address is Mrs. W. C. Gibson, 62 Cam- 
bridge Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. The First 
California is as yet raw, but in a short 
time will be in good shape to meet the 
Dons. No finer material for making good 
soldiers ever enlisted under cur flag. 
Everything is working finely. The 
weather is fine, the omens are propitious. 
We expect to make a good run to Hono- 
lulu. 
W. C. GIBSON, 
Commander U. S. N.” 
Tke message was written on a sheet of 
tissue paper, rolled and thrust into a 
quill which was tied to the bird’s tail. 
In 25 minutes from the departure the mes- 
sage was in the hands of the printer. 
Late in April, this year, some remark- 
able records were made in San Francisco 
during the first race of the season held 
by the California Pigeon and Homing So- 
ciety. A large number of birds were re- 
leased at Redding, their course to be a lit- 
tle over 194 miles to San Francisco. The 
birds were released at 7:01 a. m., and the 
winning homer—a bird belonging to 
J.S. Barnes’ lofts—arrived at 10:08 a. m., 
the course being covered in three hours, 
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Catching birds for shipment. 


seven and a quarter minutes. A pigeon 
only four months and twelve days old 
covered 1732 yards a minute in the same 
race. 

Racing pigeons are shipped to the 
starting point in shipping baskets which 
are generally entrusted to local Wells 
Fargo agents. The pigeons are freed 
through a small lid in the roof, a stop- 
watch recording the time. An accom- 
panying illustration shows a pigeon fan- 
cier preparing to ship a bird which he has 
caught in the net he holds. 

The home life of these high-bred birds 
is an interesting one. Passionately fond 
of their nests, their young, their mates 
and all things that pertain to home, it is 
interesting to note how strongly the rul- 
ing instinct, that will carry them un- 
erringly through miles of space, is mani- 
fested in the domestic retreat. Mated 
pigeons are “married” for life, and any 
deviation from faithfulness on the part 
of the birds is practically unknown to 
breeders. The hatching of eggs is not 
left selfishly to either husband or wife, 
as among so many other species of birds, 
but is generally shared by both parties 
to the contract. It is interesting to note 
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with what regularity “shifts” are changed not born in this loft, but were imported 


during the sixteen days of incubation. 
From 10 till 3 o’clock daily, the mother 
bird sits on the eggs, and at the latter 
hour the father takes his turn and gives 
the wife a chance for an outing. 

As a staple of diet wheat is fed regular- 
ly, only the cleanest and most perfect 
grains being allowed. Unclean wheat 
causes “canker,” a prevalent disease 
among pigeons. Marble dust is kept 
always on hand, not as food, but as a 
“grinder” to be taken into the crop. The 
average pigeon consumes about a pound 
of marble dust each year. Hemp-seed 
is fed, but only sparingly. It is considered 
a great delicacy among the dwellers of the 
lofts, and on the occasions when this 
seed is fed the pigeons behave much 
like children enjoying a Christmas dinner. 

Herewith is given an illustration of a 
“detention shed” in a local loft. The 
pigeons confined behind the screen were 


at an early age from various cotes about 
the State. The prisoners in this shed 
are only kept for breeding purposes and 
are never entered into a race or allowed 
a moment’s liberty, for should any of 
them be freed, even after years of resi- 
dence away from their native lofts, they 
would return instantly to their first home. 

Of late years the uses of the homing 
pigeon have increased. To-day every 
isolated light house or signal station 
along the Coast has its loft to bear sig- 
nals of distress or to transact necessary 
business. Many remote wheat and sheep 
ranches in California and New Mexico 
have also used pigeons to advantage as 
a means of inter-communication and the 
raising of homing stock has become a 
pleasant vocation as well as a mere hobby 
to the lonely ranchers whom necessity 
has removed far from the noisy centres 
of modern life. 
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BY HERBERT BASHFORD 


A lover of dim ways in woodland shade 

Is he whose martial music shakes the still, 

Cool air where lilacs drowse and silver rill 
Alone draws light adown the gloomy glade, 
And, deep within the hush, dark moss is laid 

That Solitude may roam from hill to hill 

With soundless tread, and, where no bird’s glad trill 
Ere breaks the iron silence God has made. 
To haunt the ancient wood is his delight, 

Beneath low-drooping boughs that shadow all 

The dreamy pools, and when, care-worn, we come 
To where the wilderness makes of the night 

A dusky slave forever held in thrall, 

How sweet to hear the throbbing of his drum! 

















THE HOME SHOT 





BY HELEN 


CROSS the Potrero the first cool 
light of early morning sought to 
penetrate the dark border of pines. 
In the open an occasional green 
shrub gave character to the colorless 
level of sun-dried brake. Toward the 
middle of the slope, two does suddenly 
made their appearance from the forest, 
stepping through the ferns with dainty 
tread, in search of the fresh green food 
beneath. Once they raised their heads 
and stood intent, but soon dropped them 
again to their interrupted repast. A 
young woman, standing in the border of 
pines to the left, raised her gun at their 
appearance, but seeing the dearth of 
horns, let it drop to a level again. To the 
right a man hidden behind a bush, gazed 
intently in the direction from which the 
does had come. Suddenly a dark head, 
crowned with a graceful pair of antlers, 
rose sharply against the green of the for- 
est. With one report, two shots rang 
out on the morning air, and the buck, 
with a start and a bound, fell forward on 
his knees, then keeled over into the fern. 
A cry of surprise issued from the lips of 
the man, but the girl rushed forward with 
eager delight, until she had reached the 
fallen beauty of the forest. Her gaze 
of mingled triumph and pity, changed 
suddenly to amazement when a man ap- 
peared in the bracken opposite her. 
There was nothing very. alarming about 
his looks, however, as he seemed per- 
fectly civilized, in an up-to-date corduroy 
hunting suit. Notwithstanding the look 
of astonishment on his face, he smilingly 
took off his hat, and said: 
“Not a baa shot for my second deer—do 
you think so?” 
At this the young lady reddened slight- 
ly. 
“But for my first shot, I think it was 
better,” and she darted a defiant glance 
in his direction. 


SHAFTER. 


Well, this was a fix to be in and Warren 
saw a bet of twenty dollars at the club 
fade slowly away, beneath the gaze of 
this scornful druidess. 


“Oh, undoubtedly, if you can add a Q. 
E. D. to that remark,” he ventured, in a 
faint hope of confounding her through 
unaccustomed channels. 


For a second she looked doubtfully at 
the animal at her feet, then suddenly 
turned to him with a brightened ex- 
expression. 

“I never was good in mathematics— 
no doubt you, with your knowledge, can 
solve the problem much better than I.” 
An expression of some interest came over 
his face at the saucy impudence of the 
retort, which was deepened by a better 
view of the young lady herself. She had 
very frank, blue eyes, and carried her 
brown head with a certain haughty grace 
that fitted in very well with the freedom 
of the scene. She was evidently worth 
placating. 

“I would not be the one to gainsay you, 
I’m sure,’ he answered. Stooping over 
the prostrate buck, he turned its head to 
one side, and showed a wound through 
the temple. 

“And where is your shot? Didn’t you 
hit him at all?” she asked quickly, with 
a defiant air, but down-cast- eyes. 

“Evidently not; I’m not in luck to-day, 
it would seem,” he remarked with quiet 
sarcasm. 

“Oh, do you think so?” and the young 
lady looked a little nettled. After a 
short silence she remarked: “I’m really 
very sorry you should be so unlucky.” As 
he did not deign an answer, she contin- 
ued: “Are you really so awfully cut up 
about it?” 

“If I measured my sorrow by your sym- 
pathy, it would be truly heart-rending, I 
am sure,’ he answered in his former 
tone. 
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“And if I should liken sympathy to 
pearls, I should feel as if I were wasting 
them awfully, just now,” was the quick 
retort. 

He fiushed slightly—then deliberately 
seated himself beside the fallen buck, 
touching its silken hide gently with one 
hand. 

“Two victims, slain by your cruel darts. 
My place shall be by my brother in mis- 
fortune,” he replied. 

“But you have the power to arise,” 
she said, smiling hopefully. 

“Not until Circe lifts her spell,” and he 
crossed his arms and gazed at her with 
mock gallantry. 

A fallen log lay near, and on this she 
perched herself, resting her face on her 
hand. 

“IT could almost make up my mind to 
spend the whole morning here—I often 
do, and it is lovely—only this morning 
there seems to be something that takes 
away the usual charm,” she remarked, 
meditatively. 

They sat there in uninterrupted silence 
for several minutes. He thought this 
wasn’t suc. a bad sort of way to spend 
a holiday—by the side of a very charm- 
ing, if somewhat headstrong young wo- 
man. The experience was really worth 
the buck, but there was no hurry about 
retiring from his position. The morning 
was still young, and—well, they were 
young, too. His complacency was soon 
destroyed, however, by a sharp pain that 
darted through his arm. Looking down, 
to his great surprise he noticed a tiny 
stream of blood trickling down his wrist. 
He glanced quickly at the girl, but saw 
she had not observed his movement. Just 
then she arose with a little yawn, and 
said she thought she would go on and get 
her horse, as he must be restless, stand- 
ing in the bush so long. With an agility 
that betokened familiarity with tramping 
over rough ground, she made her way 
through the brake in the direction of the 


woods. 

Warren pulled up his sleeve as far as 
it would go, anu founu a wound that ap- 
peared to have broken a blood vessel. 
Like a flash he realized the truth. The 
young woman’s bullet had grazed his 
arm. This was conclusive proof as to 
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the merits of their dispute, anyway. But 
with the certainty of success, all desire 
for the buck seemed to desert him en- 


tirely. “If I let her know about this, it 
will distress her needlessly. I'll say 
nothing about it,” he thought. Fasten- 


ing his handxerchief roughly about his 
arm with the help of his teeth, he pulled 
his sleeve into place again. 

Across the open the girl came, canter- 
ing over stumps and ferns, riding astride, 
as is the fashion of the west, in short 
skirts and leggings. She rode up beside 
the deer, and stood there looking down 
upon it, with a puzzled expression. 

“Shall I tell you what you are thinking 
about?” he asked with a smile. 

“As I am very conscious of the weight 
of my thoughts, I would not have you 
burdened unnecessarily,” she answered, 
with a sly glance at his face. 

“You are really charming,” he thought, 
“and I am going to take you by surprise.” 

“But you will allow me to help you up 
with the weight of that deer, at any rate, 
will you not?” 

She gave him one dazzling look of 
thanks, and, as she dropped her gaze 
again, he thought he saw her lip tremble 
slightly. 

“You are very kind, I’m sure. I don’t 
know whether I ought to accept it or not, 
under the circumstances,” she ventured. 

He laughed lightly, and jumped from 
his seat on the ground. As he did so, 
his head seemed a little dizzy, and for a 
second he did not feel quite sure of his 
footing. Nevertheless, he held out his 
hand to her, and she sprang lightly to the 
ground. 

“He’s an awfully big fellow, and quite 
a load for one man and a girl to lift,” 
she said. “I make it a consideration that 
you take half of the venison home— 
—please,” she added, wistfully. 

“Why, and is venison so precious?” he 
laughed. 

“Oh, I see, it’s the honor you value,” 
and she drew her brows together in deep 
thought. 

“Oh, I have a splendid plan,” she cried, 
suddenly, her face full of mischie?. ‘You 
take half the deer, and tell your expect- 
ant friends that in an excess of gallantry 
you gave the other half to a young lady 
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—whom you know—and I will tell my 
people that I met a poor young man who 
looked hungry and miserable, and I gave 
half of my deer to him. How does that 
strike you?” ; 

“Well, let me think—I will on one con- 
dition, and that is that you go with me 
as a surety to my tale.” 

“Why, will you need one?” she an- 
swered, doubcfully. 

“Well, if you must know—it pains me 
to tell you—they would never believe me 
capable of such generosity, unless they 
saw you. You would be convincing.” 

She blushed and turned her head away 
as she answered: 

“We can settle that question later. It 
is a mere detail.” 

Warren felt satisfied—that meant her 
company on the way home. Meantime, 
his head did not feel any steadier, and 
he lifted the deer with some qualms as to 
his strength. As he gave it the final 
lunge onto the horse, he felt something 
in his arm give way. He felt a hot flood 
gush down his hand, and before he knew 
what had happened, his senses sank into 
nothingness. Ten minutes later he felt 
a soft hand pushing back his hair, and a 
sound of suppressed sobs close to his 
ears. 

“Oh, I have killed him—killed him— 
and all the time he never let me know,” 
she sobbed. 

Consciousness came back very quickly, 
but he kept his eyes closed, as he felt the 
thrill of the cool hands on his face. How- 
ever, a light kiss on his brow left him no 
choice but to glance up quickly and meet 
two startled blue eyes looking into his 
own. 

“Oh, I thought you were dead,” she 
whispered, faintly. 

“Please don’t explain; I am all too sure 
of that,” he answerea. 

“Does it pain you very much?” she 
asked, anxiously. “l’ve done it up with 
a handkerchief twisted around with a 
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stone in it, and 1 don’t think it can bleed 
any more.” 

‘Tm all right, only don’t take your 
hand away; I might faint again, you 
know,” he answered, meekly. 

She immediately drew it away. “I 
think you will live this time—long 
enough to shoot your third deer,” she 
added, demurely. 

His expression was such that she rose 
precipitately, and asked him if he would 
like a drink of water. Without waiting 
for an answer, she untied a tin cup from 
the saddle, and ran off through the ferns 
toward the forest. 

When she returned, sedately carrying 
the cup of water, he had arisen to a sit- 
ing posture, but looked very pale and 
wan. She gave him the water, and 
watched him with a sober face while he 
drank it. 

“Now, 1 suppose I had better hurry 
home and send somebody up for you,” 
she said. 

“And leave me to keel over again,” he 
answered in an abused tone, internally 
making up his mind to make the most of 
this unexpected thaw. 

“Oh, then I won’t, but how will you get 
back?” she asked, anxiously. “Perhaps 
with my help and the horse—why can’t I 
dump the deer off?” she cried with a look 
of inspiration. 

He looked at her with a twinkle in his 
eyes, while she colored vividly. 

“That precious deer is finally ousted, it 
would seem,” he remarked with satisfac- 
tion—but strictly to himself. “That is a 
sacrifice that I could not possibly ac- 
cept,” he answered aloud. “I think that 
by proceeding slowly, with your kind as- 
sistance and the horse’s, I will have no 
trouble in walking home.” 

The trip home would not have been a 
record--breaker, but it was éventually ar- 
ranged that, to prevent accidents in the 
future, they would stand on the same side 
of the Potrero when they went hunting. 
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Driveway in foothills, Santa Clara County. 


Santa Clara Valley 





BY H. L. WELLS. 


ROM ocean to ocean in his recent 
tour of the country, and. from 


South to North along the entire 
coast line of the Pacific, President Mc- 
Kinley must have failed to find a spot 
that appealed so much to his sense of 
beauty and suggested to him so much of 
comfort and prosperity and happiness of 
the people as the lovely valley of Santa 
Clara. His train descended into it from 
the redwood forests of the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, ushering him suddenly into 
a perfect garden of Eden, a garden of 
fruits and flowers as far as the eye could 
see, of grassy meadows and parks of live 
oak trees, of vineyards, of towns and cit- 
ies, and schools and churches, and pros- 
perous and happy people; of bright and 
sunny skies and cool ocean breezes; the 
very garden spot of California, and repre- 
sentative of all for which that name 
stands the world over. 


Not content with showing the Presi- 
dent the wonderful natural beauties of 
the valley, the people prepared for his 
delectation a carnival of roses, a féte of 
flowers, in which millions of the beauti- 
ful blooms that make the scene bright 
the whole year round, but in which na- 
ture especially revels in the springtime, 
were displayed in numerous ways for his 
enjoyment. The streets were gayly and 
profusely decorated with redwood boughs 
and palm leaves and flowers, and hung 
with national flags and carnival flags 
of gold and crimson; enormous and beau- 
tiful floral arches were constructed in 
the public park, and especially made for 
the astonishment and delight of the 
President was a huge bouquet twenty 
feet high and a hundred feet in circum- 
ference, and containing more than a ton 
of flowers. There was a floral parade of 
half a hundred floats, representative of 




















1. Almond orchard in February. 10,000 roses blooming on a single bush. 
2. St. James Park, San Jose. 











1. Prune orchard in bloom. Hill Photo. 
2. Prune drying, Santa Clara County. 
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many beautiful conceptions, most of 
them prepared by the public schools, 
with illuminations and illustrated con- 
certs at night, an illuminated parade, a 
battle of flowers, and numerous other 
carnival features that continued three 
days and nights. Not the least enjoy- 
able must have been the drive through 
the orchards and over the splendid high- 
ways and along the shaded avenues lead- 
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mer nights, is to be found concentrated 
in the lovely valley of the Santa Clara. 
Here the orange and the lemon and the 
fig grow by the side of the prune, the 
pear and the cherry; here the eye at 


times rests upon a mantle of snow on 
the summit of the encircling mountains, 
and at the same time upon the equally 
white calla lily growing by thousands in 
the valley, 


with geraniums, roses, and 





Artesian well near San Jose. 


ing to them. The many distinguished vis- 
itors who took this drive in the enforced 
absence of the President may well have 
fallen captive to the charms of the val- 
ley and the floral greeting extended to 
them. 

All that the word “California” stands 
for in fruits and flowers, sunshine and 
balmy breezes, mountain and _ valley, 
field and meadow, trees and running 
streams, delightful winters and cool sum- 


palm trees to keep them company; here 
the temperate zone and the tropic mingle 
their climate and their products; here 
may be found the delights of every 
special section of the State, unaccompan- 
ied by the drawbacks to be found in the 
regions where those delights are the 
special and only attractive features; here 
one may literally live under his own vine 
and fig tree without the climatic dis- 
comforts associated in the mind with the 
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1. St. James Park. Tucker Photo. 
2. Alum Rock Park. 














habitat of those tropic growths; here one 
may be comfortable both in summer and 
winter, and enjoy life in its fullest meas- 
ure, with the beauties of nature en- 
hanced by the skilled and loving hand of 
art, with a veritable horn of plenty pour- 
ing into his lap the bountiful products of 
the soil, the tree, and the vine; here is 
the ideal home of the man who has 
fought the strenuous battle of life and 
desires to pass its afternoon and even- 
ing in quiet enjoyment of all that nature 
can provide of beauty and bounty for his 
delectation; here, too, the man who still 
must struggle for the rewards of toil that 
may bless him and his family, finds in or- 
chard, vineyard, and garden a golden op- 
portunity, amid surroundings of comfort 
and facilities for enjoyment of life not 
found elsewhere in this broad expanse of 
the Union. 

The Santa Clara Valley lies at the head 
of San Francisco bay and around and to 
the South of it, and is enclosed by the 
Mount Hamilton and Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains, portions of which are embraced 
with the valley in the limits of Santa 
Clara county. Within these limits is an 
area of a million acres, most of which is 
under such a high state of cultivation 
that the assessed valuation of property 
reaches the enormous total of $51,000,000 
on a very low percentage of valuation, as 
compared to the actual market value of 
the property. Within this area lives a 
population of 60,216, nearly one-half of 
them outside the limits of any city or 
town, while of property valuations more 
than two-thirds are outside municipal 
limits. These figures, eloquent as they 
are of rural prosperity, fail utterly to 
convey an adequate impression of the 
wealth, contentment and comfort of the 
thousands who live in the beautiful rural 
homes that line the splendid thorough- 
fares ramifying the county, and gain a 
livelihood from the cultivation of the 
soil, the vine and the tree. 

This state of prosperity, of high culti- 
vation of the soil, of high development 
of the comforts, the arts, the productive- 
ness and graces of advanced civilization, 
has been the work of but half a century 
of American enterprise, in startling con- 
trast with a longer period of stagnation 
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and arrestea development under the rule 
of the Spaniard and Mexican. In 1769 
the first missionary explorers of Spain 
gazed upon the valley from the crest of 
the encircling mountains. It was then 
one vast meadow of waving grass and 
blooming wild flowers, with thousands 
of beautiful oak trees dotting it and con- 
verting it into a mighty park, such as the 
hand of art would try in vain to imitate. 
A few years later a mission was estab- 
lished in the valley among the simple 
natives that occupied it, and in 1787 the 
pueblo of San Jose was founded, a mere 
collection of adobe huts, where the indo- 
lent Spaniard idled away his time and 
made only such exertion as was neces- 
sary to win from the bountiful earth the 
meagre sustenance he required. Thus it 
remained for half a century, growing 





Mammoth rose tree near San Jose. 
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St. Joseph’s Cathedral. 


Unitarian Church, San Jose. 
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somewhat in population and the number 
of its habitations, while great herds of 
cattle grazed on its grassy meadows and 
foothills. Then came a change, grad- 
ually at first, and finally with a rush like 
the sweep of an avalanche. In 1830 the 
first Americans straggled into this coun- 
try and saw that it was good. They set- 
tled down to live. Each year thereafter 
a few more came, until, in 1846, when 
Fremont raised the standard of the 
United States and began his conquest, 
there were enough in this valley and 
other portions of the State adjacent to it 
to form the small battalion with which he 
fought the Mexican rulers of the State. 

In 1848 the treaty was signed with 
Mexico which gave California to the 
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that sprang up, or were engaged in trans- 
porting supplies to and from the mines. 
Then it was that the value of the valley 
grapes and fruit, already demonstrated 
through a long series of years in a small 
way by the Spaniards, was recognized 
and the foundation was laid for the won- 
derful development of the present time. 
Since that time the history of the valley 
has been one of cumulative American 
enterprise nnd energy, with such results 
as have not been accomplished elsewhere 
through many generations of cultivation 
of tree and vine in the most favored re- 
gions of the earth. 

One of the oldest and best-known resi- 
dents of the valley, the late Judge Bel- 
den, a few years ago gave the following 
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Insane Asylum, Agnews, Santa Clara County. 


United States, and the same year was 
made that era-making discovery of gold 
at Sutter’s Mill in the foothills of the 
Sierras. Then came the avalanche. In 
a year thousands of gold-hunters poured 
into California, and in another year the 
State was admitted into the Union as a 
full-fledged commonwealth, without un- 
dergoing the usual preliminary period of 
territorial government. Then it was that 
the genial climate and the prolific soil 
of Santa Clara Valley drew thousands 
of these new-comers, who took up land 
and began cultivating it to feed the other 
thousands who were engaged in the fev- 
erish search for gold in the mountains 
and foothills,.or had embarked in busi- 
ness in San Francisco and other cities 


eloquent tribute to its charms: 

“To the visitor approaching the Santa 
Clara Valley each mile traversed ushers 
in some delightful surprise, introduces 
a new climate. If his advent be from 
the north, the hills of scanty verdure 
which encircle the bay recede upon either 
hand, and assume a softer contour and 
richer garb. The narrow roadway that 
skirts the salt marsh has widened to a 
broad and fertile valley that stretches 
as far as the eye can reach, in luxuriant 
fields of grass and grain, and miles upon 
miles of thrifty orchards. Bordering 
this verdant plain, in hues and splendors 
all their own, come the hills, and into 
the recesses of these hills creep the little 
valleys, and as they steal away in their 
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Saint Claire Club, San Jose. 
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festal robes, they whisper of beauties 
beyond as yet unseen. In full keeping 
with the transformed landscape is the 
change of climate. The harsh, chill winds 
that pour in through the Golden Gate, 
and sweep over the peninsula, have 
abated their rnugh vigor as they spread 
over the valley, and, softened as they 
mingle with the currents from the soutz, 
meet as a zephyr in the widening plain. 
“If the approach be from the south 
the traveler wearied with the desert 
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fruit, while the first rain brings again 
the verdure and the beauty of spring. 
‘An ocean of beauty!’ exclaims the 
charmed beholder!” 

A drive through the orchard region, 
such as was so recently enjoyed by the 
members of the President’s party and 
those accompanying Governor Nash of 
Ohio, is one of continued charm and 
enjoyment, whether it be taken in 
the early spring, with the orchards 
laden with the beautiful and scented 





Auditorium, Victory Theatre, San Jose. 


and its hot, dry air, is conscious of a 
sudden change. The sterile desert has 
become a beautiful plain, and the air 
that comes as balm to the parched 
lungs is cool and soft and moist with 
the tempered breath of the sea. lf it 
be spring or early summer, miles upon 
miles stretches the verdant plain; over 
it troops sunshine and shadow; across 
it ripple the waves. Summer but 
changes the hue and heaps the plains 
with abundant harvests of grain and 


Hill Photo. 


blooms, or during the long _ sea- 
son of fruitage, which lasts from May 
until October. Yet it is in the springtime, 
when the orchards constitute one vast 
garden of flowers and the balmy spring 
air is in the nostrils and the rich golden 
hue of the California poppy tints the 
waysides and meadows, that such a drive 
yields its keenest delights. Imagination 
fails to conjure up the picture of a more 
delightful scene or supply the substance 
of more perfect enjoyment of the handi- 





3. Onion field in bloom. 


1. Sweet Peas. 
2. Salisfy or oyster plant. 
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work of nature aided and developed by 
the labor of man. The roads are broad 
and well-kept boulevards leading through 
the very heart of the orchards, which 
border them for miles on either hand. 
One continuous mass of bloom stretches 
beyond the range of vision, while the 
air is laden with the perfume they ex- 
hale. The bright pink blossoms of the 
peach mingle with the pure white of the 
cherry, made warm by the reddish brown 
tint of the bare limbs behind thei, while 
the smaller prune blossoms amid the 





Residence of J. H. Campbell, San Jose. 


budding green leaves of the trees give 
to the miles of prune orchards a charac- 
teristic gray effect that dominates all. 
Earlier come the white blossoms of the 
almond, and later the pink and white 
apple blossoms, the most beautiful of 
all, companion with the pear blossoms 
to keep this orchard carnival for many 
weeks. From the time the almond trees 
whiten early in February until the last 
of the apple blossoms disappear, there 
is a continuous blossoming for nearly 
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two months, and during all that period 
its delights may be experienced, though 
it is during the month of March that 
nature riots the most in the orchards, 
because of the predominance of the 
prune, peach, apricot and cherry. 

Not the least interesting feature of the 
drive through the orchard region is the 
numerous ornamental trees that line the 
driveways here and there, making ave- 
nues of date and fan palms, of walnut 
trees, of pepper trees and of the giant 
and graceful eucalyptus, or Australian 


gum trees. Many such avenues as these 
lead from the main roads up to the tree- 
embowered homes of the orchardists. 
These are not the typical rural homes 
of the ordinary agricultural districts, but 
resemble more the well-kept residences 
and grounds of the suburbs of a city, as 
in fact they are. Ornamental shade 
trees, magnolias, palms, peppers, elms, 
lindens, and conifers, with well-kept 
lawns and a profusion of flowers, carriage 
ways and graveled walks, all bear wit~ 
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President McKinley and Presentation Bouquet. 



































Prominent members of Executive Committee, Rose Carnival, San Jose: 

1. A. Greeninger, Director General. 2. Mayor C. J. Martin. 3. James D. 
Miner. 4. Captain A. B. Cash, Grand Marshal. 5. Dr. H. C. Brown. 6. W. C. 
Crossman. Bushnell Photo. 
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Greeting Arch. 


ness to the presence of culture, refine- 
ment and prosperity. At the gate of 
each, with scarcely an exception, are to 
be found the mail box of the United 
States rural delivery and the paper box 
of the San Jose daily papers. Every 
morning before breakfast for a distance 
of thirty miles the papers are placed in 
those boxes by a corps of bicycle carriers, 
and again in the evening, this perfect 
distribution being rendered possible by 
the splendid macadamized roads that 
cover the county like a gridiron. What 
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these roads are and what they mean to 
the orchardist and the pleasure driver 
may be realized when it is known that 
they are better than unpaved, but im- 
proved, city streets, and that a hundred 
thousand dollars are expended every year 
to keep them sprinkled and in good con- 
dition for comfortable travel. Each 
road is named and the name is plainly | 
painted on a sign board at each inter- 
section, like the streets of a city. Were 
it not for the blooming or fruiting or- 
chards and the acres of green leaved 
vines one would have the impression that 
he was driving in the residence suburbs 
of a large city. 

But these orchards and roads mean 
more than mere pleasure to the people of 
Santa Clara Valley, for the orchards are 
the life fountain and the roads the arter- 
ies of the system through which the life 
fluid courses, giving prosperity to all. 
It is difficult to make one who has not 
seen this orchard region comprehend 
its immensity and the tremendous out- 
put of fruit that goes from it annually. 
Statistics are dull things and convey 
to the mind but a faint impression with- 
out some mental standard by which to 
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Mountain View Arch, St. James Park. 


measure them, yet here are some. There 
are in the county 3,975,180 prune trees 
that have been in bearing a year or more 
and are therefore on the assessment roll, 
with at least half a million more not yet 
in full bearing. There are also 530,000 
apricot trees, 127,905 cherry trees, 485,- 
100 peach trees, 16,000 olive trees, 15,300 
almond trees, 10,000 English walnut 
trees, 5,000 fig trees, 10,000 pear trees 
and 20,000 apple trees, besides orange, 
lemon and many other kinds’ of 
fruit and nuts not grown commercially 
on a large scale. Particularly is this 
true of oranges, lemons and limes, which 
grow in the valley and foothills to per- 
fection, but are not cultivated for market, 
the attention of orchardists being given 
entirely to those classes of fruit specially 
adapted to this valley, as well as to grape 
culture and wine making, to which cer- 
tain proportions of the valley, and par- 
ticularly the foothills of both the Mount 
Hamilton and the Santa Cruz ranges, are 
especially adapted. 

As is shown by the statistics of trees, 
prune culture is the chief business of the 
orchardists, there being four times as 
many prune trees in the county as all 
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other trees combined, and it is therefore 
upon the prune industry the valley chiefly 
depends. The fruit crop of the county 
approximates $5,000,000 in value annu- 
ally, two-thirds of which is represented 
by prunes, of which there were grown 
in the county 100,000,000 pounds when 
cured last season. There are prunes 
grown elsewhere in the State, and in 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Arizona, 
but all the acreage elsewhere does not 
equal that of this county alone, and the 
prunes of the Santa Clara valley bring 
a higher price in the market per pound 
than those of any other portion of this 
State or any other State. Conditions 
of soil and climate combine here more 
perfectly for prune culture than _ else- 
where, and this is the reason why they 
are grown here in larger quantities and 
of the best quality. There are several 
varieties of soil in the county, in some of 
which the prune will not flourish, as 
some growers have learned to their cost, 
yet in most of them it does well and in 
some flourishes mightily. This is a tech- 
nical matter which every purchaser of an 
orchard or planter of a new one pru- 
dently inquires into before investing, yet 
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generally speaking, the prune thrives 
throughout the valley, and its thriftiness 
may be ascribed more to the favoring 
climate than to any special excellence 
of the soil. It is this climate so excel- 
lently adapted to the cuiture of decid- 
uous fruits that also renders the valley 
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so desirable as a place of residence. 
The Eastern farmer, particularly one 
from the great prairie region of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, is not accustomed to the 
idea that there is a wonderful difference 
in the climate of districts but a few miles 
distant from each other, yet in California 
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Normal School Float. 


her 


coast line open to the gentle influences of 
the warm current of the ocean and ex- 
posed at times to its cold fogs, her coast 
valleys still open to those warm in- 
fluences but protected by intervening 
mountains from the fog and winds, her 
great interior plane, swept by the hot 
winds from the north, and her Sierra 
foothills and mountain valleys, there is 
to be found a wonderful variety of clim- 
ate within comparatively short distances. 
It is for this reason that one district 
may be especially adapted to the culture 
of one variety of fruit and another to 
others, and it is this which makes the 
valley of Santa Clara and the encircling 
foothills so especially adapted to the 
culture of deciduous fruits, particularly 
the prune, and the wine-making grapes 
that love the sunny hillsides. Protected 
from the raw winds and cold fogs of 
the ocean by the intervening Santa 
Cruz mountains, there is yet sufficient 
communication with the sea by the bay of 
San Francisco to admit the summer mois- 
ture so necessary for the full develop- 
ment of the fruit. On the East also the 
valley is hemmed in by the Mount Hamil- 


with her mountains and valleys, 
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ton mountains and is thus protected from 
the parching influence of the hot winds 
that sweep down the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys, as well as the cold 
winds of the dominating Sierra Nevada 
mountains. Sheltered as it is it pos- 
sesses the genial warmth without ex- 
cessive heat, the ocean moisture with- 
out the cold and disagreeable fogs, hav- 
ing neither extremes of heat or cold at 
any season of the year, and exposed only 
to occasional spring frosts which seldom 
do more than save the orchardist the 
trouble and expense of thinning the fruit 
upon the too thickly bearing trees in 
order to prevent them from breaking 
down or producing an inferior quality 
of fruit. 

These are the climatic conditions which 
have settled the Santa Clara valley as 
the natural home of the prune and have 
concentrated here two-thirds of the prune 
orchards of the State and more than 
half those of the entire United States. 
No wonder that a few acres of prune 
orchard are worth a good sum and no 
wonder that by prudent cultivation those 
few acres may make their owner inde- 
pendent in a few years, paying their 
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original cost and giving him a good in- 
come. The valley contains hundreds of 
orchards of but ten to thirty acres, whose 
owners have cultivated them from the 
day of first planting until they came into 
full bearing and have paid the entire 
cost with a few years of crops, having 
now their orchards free from debt and 
bringing them in a comfortable income. 
This is why the valley is dotted with 
beautiful homes whose surroundings tes- 
tify to the prosperity and culture of their 
owners. 

It is readily understood that horticul- 
ture on such a large scale means work 
for a great many people during the pick- 
ing, drying, and canning season, for be it 
known that in the valley are located some 
of the largest canning establishments 
in the State, canneries which put up 
half a million cases of canned fruit each 
year. Much fresh fruit, also, particu- 
larly cherries, apricots, peaches and 
pears, is shipped by the car load, aggre- 
gating some 20,000,000 pounds annually. 
All this means work, not only for men, 
but for women and boys and girls. So 
urgent is it and so much does the hand- 
ling of the fruit crop enter into the life 
of’the entire community, that the opening 
of the fall term of school throughout the 
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county is postponed several weeks be- 
yond the opening in some other counties, 
in order to permit the children to aid 
in saving the fruit crop and incidentally 
to earn a neat little sum in wages. 
When the picking season comes the 
towns have a deserted look, while the 
whole country seems to be alive with 
people. Entire families go out into the 
orchards to work, many of them camping 
for a few weeks near the scene of their 
labors. Others go to and from their work 
morning and evening on bicycles or in 
wagons specially run for the purpose. 
Thousands are at work picking the fruit, 
putting it into boxes, hauling it to the 
dryers or canneries, cutting it up and 
spreading it out upon wooden drying 
trays, which are in turn spread out upon 
the ground for the warm rays of the sun 
to do the drying that in less genial climes 
is done by artificial heat, or putting it 
into cans for preserving. A dryer or a 
cannery is a busy place. The people 
work with feverish activity and yet with 
cheerfulness and in comfort, as though 
each one realized the necessity for haste 
in saving the crop. Yet with all the 
hurry everything is systematic and clean 
and the fruit is kept in perfect condition, 
thus preserving the reputation for quality 
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that California canned and dried fruits 
have so rightly earned. 

While many orchardists dry their own 
fruit the majority of them belong to 
unions or exchanges, where the work 
is done on the co-operative plan, thus 
reducing the individual expense. Fruit 
is delivered to these union dryers and the 
producer credited with it according to 
quantity and quality. It is then handled 
with the other fruit received and when 
dried it is all graded together and when 
sold, after the expense of operation has 
been deducted, each member of the union 
is paid a dividend in proportion to the 
fruit delivered. There are half a dozen 
such fruit unions in the county, all of 
them prosperous and saving their mem- 
bers considerable in the expense of cur- 
ing and selling their fruits. 

Co-operation has gone a long step far- 
ther than this in the prune industry, as 
the growers have organized a prune asso- 
ciation which embraces more than three- 
fourths of the prune acreage in the State 
and numbers more than 3,700 individuals. 
All the fruit unions and their members 
belong to the larger association, which 
is known as the California Cured Fruit 
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Association and handles the prune crop 
only. Other fruits handled by the unions 
are not united with the prunes in this 
larger combination. The object of the 
association is to prevent the unnecessary 
low price paid the growers for their 
prunes when they go into open market in 
competition with each other, each one 
endeavoring to sell his crop and get his 
money first. It is realized that a good 
price can be had for the entire crop if it 
is not all crowded upon the market at 
once. By handling the crop through the 
association and all growers’ sharing 
equally the dividends paid from time to 
time, there is no necessity for the cutting 
of prices in order to make sales, and thus 
a good price can be maintained. This 
is the first year of this association, and 
like all new things on a iarge scale it 
has not been as successful as it promises 
to be in the future with the benefit of the 
valuable experience it has acquired. By 
these various unions and associations 
the orchardists show their appreciation 
of the money saving value of co-operation 
and testify to their own high intelli- 
gence and knowledge of business con- 
ditions. 
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But there is much besides fruit to in- 
terest the traveler who rides through the 
valley of Santa Clara and observes the 
factors combining to make her prosperity, 
whether he drives along the excellent 
highways or passes more rapidly through 
on the train. He sees thousands of acres 
of vineyards, both in the valley and 
climbing the graceful sloping sides of the 
encircling hills. From 12,000 acres of 
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these vines last year, besides the market 
grapes, there were made 330,000 gallons 
of brandy, and 5,430,000 gallons of wine. 
He sees some 60,000 acres of wheat, 
barley, and hay. He sees many hundreds 
of acres of vegetables and flowers grow- 
ing for their seed, the Santa Clara Val- 
ley being one of the chief producing 
sections of flower and vegetable seeds in 
the United States. He sees dairies that 
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Franklin Grammar School Float. 


handle the milk of 12,000 cows. If he 
gets into the foothills he also sees thou- 
sands of grazing cattle and angora goats, 
Santa Clara county being famous in the 
United States for its high grade animals 
with the long wool. He also sees some 
splendid stock farms, where some of the 
most famous horses in the country have 
been bred. He might also by a special 
effort, the making of which would be well 
rewarded, see at New Almaden in the 
mountains the most famous quicksilver 
mine in the United States and the third 
largest in the world. 

One thing especially the traveler can 
not fail to notice, and that is the numer- 
ous and splendid school houses that dot 
the rural districts. These are not the 
famous “little red school houses” from 
which so many of our great men have 
‘come, but are, except in the most remote 
districts, graded schools and in general 
appearance resemble the school build- 
ings of towns. The character of the 
school houses alone is a splendid index 
to the nature and density of the popu- 
lation of the valley. Education receives 
the attention to be expected from such a 
community. More educational institu- 
tions are located in the valley than in any 
other portion of the State or any like 
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territory, probably, in the Union. There 
are 268 public schools maintained in the 
county, six of them high schools, at a cost 
of $288,887 a year, the school buildings 
being valued at $801,650. Teachers re- 
ceive an average salary of $81.67 a 
month. In addition to the public schools 
there are the Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity at Palo Alto, The University of 
the Pacific at San Jose, the Santa Clara 
College at Santa Clara, the College of 
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Notre Dame and St. Joseph’s College 
at San Jose, and the California State 
Normal School at San Jose. In addition 
to these educational facilities there are a 
public library at San Jose, which will 
soon have a splendid new building, the 
gift of Andrew Carnegie, and the famous 
Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton— 
the drive to this is one of the finest in 
the State, the road costing the county 
$96,000—besides several business col- 
leges, art schools and conservatories of 
music. Allied with these in their edu- 
cational work are 98 churches, valued at 
$300,000. 


If Santa Clara County is one of rural 
homes it is one of strong business com- 
munities also, where the same culture 
and intellectual life find expression in 
public buildings, private residences, 
churches and social and charitable organ- 
izations. San Jose, the capital and me- 
tropolis, is a city of 30,000 people within 
the metropolitan area. It is distant from 
San Francisco fifty miles, being connected 
with it by twenty-eight daily trains over 
three lines of railroad and by a line of 
steamers on the bay, and having the pros- 
pect of an electric line also. Its own 
electric roads give it ample street service 
and a steam motor line connects it with 
a beautiful public park belonging to the 
city and lying in a canyon of the Mount 
Hamilton range. Alum Rock Park, as 
it is named, contains among its attrac- 
tions thirteen developed mineral springs 
of hot and cold water, and sulphur baths, 
and is a delightful spot.. In the center 
of the city is St. James Park, a charming 
spot thickly grown with trees of many 
kinds. Two other parks are also within 
the city limits. The city is supplied with 
splendid water from the mountains and 
is lighted by both electricity and gas. 
A large and efficient paid fire department 
and a good police department contribute 
to public safety and order. The public 
buildings are handsome and imposing, 
particularly the court house and hall of 
records, the city hall, the postoffice, the 
high school and the normal school. The 
streets are wide, and those in the busi- 
ness part of town have fine bituminous 
pavements kept in good condition. Shade 
and ornamental trees of pepper, eucalyp- 
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tus, elm, linden, magnolia, maple and 
various varieties of palm trees beautify 
both streets and yards, while from one 
year’s end to another roses, callas, ger- 
aniums and other flowers combine with 
the perennially green grass to make 
the scene one of continuous summer. 

Summer it is indeed in the daytime all 
the year round. It is the cool nights 
which bring down the average of the 
winter temperature, which is 41 degrees, 
with 29 degrees as the minimum. The 
winter days are warm and sunny, as they 
must be indeed to keep the geraniums, 
roses and callas in constant bloom. As 
for the summer temperature, the ten- 
dency is the same. In the extreme heat 
of day the highest point for the ther- 
mometer is 92 degrees, and as soon as 
the sun goes down a delightful coolness 
steals in from the ocean that reduces 
the average summer temperature to 68 
degrees. Warm sunny days and cool 
nights are thus the climatic character- 
ictic the entire year round, thus con- 
ducing to comfort and enjoyment in the 
day time and to refreshing sleep at night. 
It is.an ideal climate and combines with 
the productiveness and beauty of the val- 
ley and nearness to the metropolitan 
city of the Pacific Coast, to make this the 
most favored residence section of the 
State. 

Besides San Jose there are numerous 
other towns in the county, all delightful 
as places of residence. Santa Clara 
almost adjoins it on the north and is 
connected by an electric line. Palo Alto 
lies in the valley toward San Francisco; 
Gilroy is near the head of the valley to 
the South, and Los Gatos is a charming 
town in the foothills of the Santa Cruz 
mountains. Other villages are Alma, 
Almaden, Alviso, Berryessa, Campbell, 
Evergreen, Mayfield, Madrone, Morgan 
Hill, Milpitas, Mountain View, Rucker, 
San Ysidor, Saratoga, Sunny Vale, West 
Side and Wright’s. 

The Santa Clara valley is one of those 
rare places where natural beauty com- 
bines with a charming climate to render 
life both comfortable and pleasing, while 
it possesses the potentiality to supply 
a livelihood to thousands of people in 
pleasant and agreeable ways. 
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St. James Hotel, San 
Jose, is the starting point 
for the journey to the 
Lick Observatory, on Mt. 
Hamilton. No one has 
really seen California if 
Mt. Hamilton has been 
left out of the itinerary. 
It is one of the wonders 
of the world. The Obser- 
vatory is the best equip- 
ped on the continent. 
Aside from this the view 
is magnificent, overlook- 
ing the beautiful Santa 
Clara Valley at its feet. 
There is a view of moun- 
tain ranges, foothills, for- 
est, rivers and ocean that 
is inspiring. The drive 
to the top is over a pic- 
turesque mountain road, 
each turn of which re- 
veals new beauties of na- 
ture to the _ traveler. 
Stages leave the St. 
James Hotel daily for the 
top of Mt. Hamilton, 
making the journey con- 
venient for guests of the 
hotel, which is situated 
in the heart of San Jose, 
convenient to car lines 
and to the business por- 
tion of the city. It faces 
St. James Park, the most 
beautiful in San Jose. 

This hotel has two hun- 
dred and fifty rooms, 
most of which have pri- 
vate baths attached. The 
chef employed by Mr. 
George M. Murphy, the 
proprietor, has achieved 
a reputation, and all his 
assistants are artists in 
their line. 

Special provisions have 
been made at the St. 
James for commercial 
travelers. Sample rooms 
are at their disposal and 
the hotel has become the 
recognized headquarters 
for the “knights of the 
grip” who visit San Jose. 
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Though the Floral Carnival held in San 
Jose during the President’s visit was 
marred somewhat by Mrs. McKinley’s 
illness, which a.u not allow him so much 
time in our sister city as had been ar- 
ranged for, it was a great success. The 
Santa Clara Valley in May is one great 
mass of bloom and this was freely drawn 
upon in the desire to do honor to our 
Chief Executive. Tons and tons of flow- 
ers, in quantities that made the Hastern 
visitors gasp in astonishment, were 
brought to San Jose. Floats of gorgeous 
color and fragrant almost to suffocation 
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though the President could not attend, 
the members of the Cabinet and other 
distinguished visitors were present. It 
was the most brilliant affair ever held in 
San Jose. Those who had the Garden 
City’s celebration in charge made a won- 
derful showing, and their efforts to en- 
tertain their visitors will never be for- 
gotten by either hosts or guests. 





One and a quarter miles from Menlo 
Park Station, San Mateo County, Cali- 
fornia, and three miles from Stanford 
University, in one of the most beautiful 
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Hoitt’s School, San Mateo County. 


passed through the streets—great masses 
of bud and bloom that held even the resi- 
dents, those acquainted with California’s 
great floral wealth, in breathless delight. 
Schools and other institutions were rep- 
resented. The illustrations we present 
give but a faint idea of the splendor of 
the display. A huge bouquet containing 
a ton of flowers was presented to the 
President by a group of beautiful young 
ladies arrayed in white. 

A reception and ball were held and 





spots in the State, is located a justly 
famous preparatory school for boys. The 
school was established in 1891 by Dr. 
Ira G. Hoitt, who up to that time was 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. It is now known as one of the fore- 
most schools of its kind west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

When the patronage of the school out- 
grew its facilities, the Atherton place, 
near San Mateo, was purchased and fitted 
up at large expense, thus securing larger 
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and more permanent quarters. The 
school took possession on January 1, 
1899. 

The grounds, consisting of over forty 
acres, are possessed of great natural and 
artificial beauty. An orchard, a vineyard, 
an olive grove and an abundance of pure 
water are among the attractions and 
utilities of the place. The school pos- 
sesses a well-furnished gymnasium, ball 
court, tennis court, croquet ground, ball 
ground, football field and running track. 
Much attention is paid to the care and 
instruction of the boys in all these sports, 
but never to such an extent as to in- 
terfere with their school work. 

The teaching force is large and first- 
class. The course of study extends from 
the primary to the college course. It is 
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pervision or more thorough training than 
at Hoitt’s school. This, together with 
the charming location, the healthful sur- 
roundings, the opportunity for outdoor 
exercise and the home influences, easily 
place Hoitt’s in the front rank of schools 
for boys. 





The University of the Pacific was rep- 
resented in the Rose Festival by one of 
the most artistic floats in the procession. 
This university was chartered in 1851, 
and celebrated its Golden Jubilee during 
its commencement week in May. From 
its halls during the last fifty years have 
gone about five hundred graduates as 
clergymen, lawyers, physicians, teachers, 
merchants and aggressive worker's in the 
various honorable vocations of life. On 
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the aim of the school to contribute vigor 
to the boy’s physical development, 
quicken and strengthen his manly im- 
pulses and his sense of duty and moral 
courage, and help him to the acquisition 
of such mental training as to fit him for 
the best universities or for business. 

The number of pupils is limited to fifty 
boarders and a few day pupils. In this 
way the school is made strong in its work 
by a large amount of individual atten- 
tion to each pupil. The graduates of the 
school are admitted to the University of 
California, Stanford University and Dart- 
mouth College on the recommendation of 
the principal. It is believed that no- 
where do boys receive more careful su- 


its beautiful campus are found a college 
with classical, philosophical, scientific, 
and literary courses, each leading to the 
bachelor’s degree, and a conservatory of 
music which offers students of music op- 
portunities unrivalled on this coast. Its 
professors in both instrumental and vocal 
music received training from the masters 
in musical centres in Europe. The conser- 
vatory conferred the degree of bachelor 
of music on twelve graduates at its last 
commencement. Many of its graduates 
secure remunerative employment as 
music teachers. The Academy of the 
university is on the campus and offers 
excellent advantages for young ladies 
and gentlemen to prepare for the best 




















Rose Carnival and Santa Clara Valley. 


universities. In addition to the above 
there are opportunities for the comple- 
tion of courses in art, elocution, and 
business. 

The institution is open to both sexes, 
and ladies and gentlemen associate 
freely with professors at the same tables 
in the common dining hall. The general 
control is under the Methodist Episcopal 
church, and the constant aim of the 
management is to stimulate and foster 
Christian sentiments and ideals among 
faculty and students. 

The vigorous life and popularity of the 
university is indicated by the fact that 
this year it is freeing itself from a debt 
of $60,000. 


On the summit of Pine Ridge, at the 
altitude of from twenty-five hundred to 
three thousand feet, the long leafed 
Southern pine trees attain the height of 
one hundred and fifty feet and a diameter 
as great as six feet and often thirty feet 
to the lowest branches. Here on the 
table summit the air has a peculiar dry- 
ness, warm nights, equable temperature 
and remarkable freedom from frost. It 
overlooks the beautiful Santa Clara 
Valley. Near the summit are hot and 
cold mineral water springs of valuable 
medicinal properties. These conditions 
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Pine trees at Coe Bros.’ Hill Photo. 
Pine Ridge Ranch, Santa Clara County. 


combine to make Pine Ridge in more than 
one respect a freak of nature. 





Hotel Vendome, San Jose, Cal. 





WHEN California was in swaddling 
clothes gold was plenty and people were 
few. A combina- 
tion of these con- 

Our Traditions of ditions engendered 

Hospitality. the hospitality 

which made the 

State famous. 

Though conditions have been changed to 

some extent and the second generation 

rules, the latch-string still hangs out and 

pilgrims are still given royal welcome to 
our land. 

This open, free-handed spirit made the 
recent Western trip of President Mc- 
Kinley essentially a visit to California. 
Other States were visited and all gave 
him fitting welcome—but California gave 
him an ovation such as none of the oth- 
ers attempted. From Redlands to the 
end of his itinerary the way was flower- 
strewn, and everywhere that he went 
lavish entertainment was the order. 
Regardless of party feeling or political 
division the people of California joined 
hands in an endeavor to make the Presi- 
dent’s visit something to be remembered 
and talked about for years to come. In 
spite of Mrs. McKinley’s illness the re- 
ception accorded him made an inefface- 
able impression upon President McKin- 
ley and the members of his party. 

Then, too, outside of our attitude to- 
ward them, the people and conditions of 
life were something of a surprise. The 
idea that California is still wild and 
woolly has almost disappeared from the 
minds of Eastern people; still, to those 
who have not visited us we are yet looked 
upon as somewhat primitive people, re- 
taining many of the customs and manners 
of pioneer days and far behind the East- 
erners in most things modern. Very lit- 
tle of that impression now remains among 
those who have visited us. They found 
a modern, progressive community, up to 
date in everything and retaining very 


few marks of early days, and among 
them hospitality. 

As regards our own condition, no bet- 
ter time could have been chosen for the 
visit. California is more prosperous now 
than it has been for years. Workmen are 
scarce and wages correspondingly good. 
Everything points to bounteous crops, 
good prices and a consequent plentitude 
of money. A feeling of contentment and 
prosperity is generally noticeable. Such 
things could not help making an impres- 
sion upon those who came among us. 
Let us hope that they carried away with 
them a pleasant remembrance and will 
always talk of their trip to California as 
a journey to a land of contentment and 
plenty, where nature smiled, where flow- 
ers bloomed and fruit ripened in May, 
and where the people lavished upon them 
entertainment in generous abundance. 

Commercially this visit has been of 
more importance than we yet realize. 
The visitors found a far-reaching empire 
here, every diversity of landscape and 
climate, and natural resources of which 
they hardly dreamed. The launching 
while they were here of the new battle- 
ship Ohio called their attention to our 
magnificent facilities for turning out 
huge fighting machines and our possibili- 
ties in the way of trade with the Orient 
was brought forcibly to their view. Every 
man in the party—and they were all men 
to whom such revelations mean much to 
us—took away with him some new ideas 
regarding California. 

President McKinley was with us some 
twenty years ago as a private citizen. 
California has gone ahead wonderfully 
since then—so has he. We were then 
just beginning to call attention to our 
possibilities outside of gold producing— 
were just beginning to make ourselves 
felt in the markets of the world as pro- 
ducers of grain, fruits and wine. Now 
our products go to all parts of the world. 





~*~ 























A Matter of Opinion. 


A man with the President’s powers of 
memory and observation cannot have 
failed to notice all these things or to be 
impressed by them. We have been glad, 
too, to see the stride forward that he has 
made in this score of years. He was al- 


most unknown when he first came among. 


us. He came the last time as our ruler— 
came in a state that befitted his position 
as President of this Republic, and was 
welcomed as royally as any man was ever 
welcomed. California was proud to re- 
ceive him and hopes that he feels a par- 


U. S. Battleship Ohio. 


donable pride in the welcome accorded 
him. 


THE launching of the Ohio at San 
Francisco on the seventeenth of May 
was a success from 

every standpoint. It 

Our Latest Battle- was thought during 
ship. the week that Presi- 

dent McKinley 

would not be a spec- 

tator on account of Mrs. McKinley’s ill- 
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ness. But the fates were kind and the 
latest and greatest addition to the Ameri- 
can Navy slid into the water under the 
eye of the Nation’s Chief Executive. 
Many other distinguished men were 
present, and the Ohio was christened 
under the most auspicious circumstances. 


The Ohio is three hundred and eighty- 
eight feet long and seventy-two feet, two 
and one-half inches in breadth. Her 
armament excels that of any other boat 
in the Navy and her hull is amply pro- 
tected from the onslaught of any enemy. 





From the designer’s drawing. 


She is a credit to the Nation, to Cali- 
fornia, to San Francisco, and to the Scotts, 
who built her. 


ABOUT the time 
when that very tall 
American, Mark 
Twain, was smiling 
sharply down on 
that very. small 
American, the Rev. Ament, exposing the 
while with an honest Yankee twang the 


On Giving Things 
Away. 
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“Christian” methods of exacting blood 
money from The Person Sitting in Dark- 
ness, our lion of satire was incidentally 
finding time to pen a few seasonable let- 
ters to his friends, among them Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie, who was written to as 
follows: 

“My Dear Carnegie—I see by the 
papers that you are prosperous. I want 
to get a hymn book; it costs $1.50. If 
you will send me this hymn book I will 
bless you. God will bless you and it 
will do a great deal of good. Yours 
truly, MARK TWAIN. 

“P. S—Don’t send the hymn book; 
send me $1.50.” 

As is the custom with our friend Mark, 
he uttered a great many more syllables 
in that short squib than -were ever set 
into type, for when he wrote he placed 
himself (for the sake of satire) in the 
place of the ubiquitous canting leech who 
preys upon the foolishness of wise men. 


Of late Mr. Andrew Carnegie has been 
increasing his worldly store at the rate 
of a million or so a day, and being a 
Scotchman and a good man at heart, has 
been confronted with the grave problem 
of returning to earth that which he has 
taken therefrom. In his declining years 
Mr. Carnegie has been impressed with 
the truth that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive, but with equal force the 
truth has come to him that it is casier to 


_ receive profitably than to give wisely. 


If the steel king were content to scatter 
gold sinfully after the manner of the 
mushroom millionaire from the Klondyke 
or to lavish bread and combats like a 
Roman parvenu, it is possible that with 
a few added years of life and consider- 
able industry he might be able to die 
happy—and a pauper. The same reasons, 
however, which prevent Mr. Carnegie 
from holding on to that which fortune 
has given him, also prevents him from 
wasting the same riotously; so the prob- 
lem is still hanging over the head of 
one poor, flesh-ridden human being—how 
to endow his fellow men with a multitude 
of millions and to give them their money’s 


worth. 

It is easier to say where Mr. Carnegie 
should not give his money than where he 
should. It is written in the volumes 


of Sociology that it is unlawful to give 
to the drunkard, the thief or the habitual 
mendicant; and by the same token it is 
unlawful for a man of wealth to sign the 
endowment list of any institution which 
is unworthy to thrive. Missions, chari- 
ties, colleges we have in abundance, a 
majority of which no amount of endow- 
ment can render beneficial. From these 
arise the greatest danger, since among 
men and institutions the most unworthy 
are invariably the most persistent beg- 
gars. Public and private institutions, 
then, he should investigate before en- 
dowing and no less should he be cautious 
in his patronage of the sculptor and the 
architect. The endowing of public stat- 
uary is a benevolence that has done no 
end of harm in this broad land, and un- 
less Mr. Carnegie’s taste equals his for- 
tune, we cannot but accept such gifts 
with a degree of hesitancy. 


So far as he has gone Mr. Carnegie 
seems to be moving along the right track, 
but, if he be not wary, he will find him- 
self at the threshold of death with little 
more than the interest of his wealth given 
away. Meanwhile California has been 
the grateful recipient of several splendid 
public libraries and can point out a mul- 
titude of equally worthy objects for the 
good millionaire’s future generosity. San 
Francisco needs an aquarium and a 
bathing beach in Golden Gate Park. A 
municipal opera house in any of our 
great Coast cities; an increase of library 
accommodations at Stanford Univer- 
sity; an aid to Berkeley in the comple- 
tion of her new University site; a 
thoroughly equipped school of sculpture 
or design in the West—in all these direc- 
tions the Carnegie gold could find an 
easy outlet while doing an inestimable 
amount of good. 


THE unfortunate illness of Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley while she was in San Francisco 
was alleviated to a 
large extent by her 
surroundings. When 
the journey was first 
decided upon Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry T. Scott 
courteously offered to the committee in 
charge of San Francisco’s celebration of 


An Act of 
Courtesy. 


_ 
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The Executive Mansion in San Francisco. 





The Cabinet Room in the Scott Residence. 
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the event, the use of their entire house, 
servants and stables. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and when Mrs. McKinley was 
brought here ill two days in advance of 
the time scheduled for her arrival, she 
was immediately taken there and made 
as comfortable as though at home. 

Her pleasant and homelike surround- 
ings undoubtedly had much to do with 
her recovery. The Scott mansion is sit- 
uated in one of the best parts of the city, 
at the corner of Clay and Laguna streets, 
and as will be seen from the illustrations 
herewith, is handsome and luxurious in 
its appointments. 

Mrs. McKinley’s room, the most ad- 


vantageously situated in the house, over- 
looks Lafayette Square. Its windows 
command a fine view of Mt. Tamalpais 
and the Marin hills, with San Francisco 
Bay in the foreground. Much of the best 
part of the city can be seen from it. 

Then, too, the house has the advantage 
of quietness, something that could not 
have been secured in a public place. 
The comfort of the first lady in the land 
in her deplorable illness is a matter of 
moment to everybody. The public owes 
a lasting debt to Mr. and Mrs. Scott for 
this act of courtesy, which did so much 
toward lessening Mrs. McKinley’s suffer- 
ing. 





THE short story is a form of art which 
is as modern as the invention of the tele- 
phone. lt serves 

in two cases the 

Bret Harte in Early same _ purpose. 
San Francisco. For it precludes 
acircuitous 

route and _ it 

necessitates one’s sticking to his busi- 
ness. It is like modern life itself—in that 
it has no time for non-essentials. A short 
story has rightly no room for extraneous 
description, sub-plot or lengthy conver- 
sation. Hence it is the most popular 
form of literature to-day. Whereas poetry 
is said to be practically a drug in the 
market, too delicate for the leviathan 
digestion of the Great American Public, 
the short story is its antidote, for it is 
all the G. A. P. has time to read. A tale 
of the proper measurements to be called 
“short” should be at the same time terse, 
perspicuous and unencumbered. One 
episode, one situation will do, but it must 
suggest, pique continually the curiosity, 
be complete. Can we forgive the writer 
who fails to keep us mystified until the 
very last stick for the final conflagration 





is laid? This is what Bret Harte’s stories 
evince. He must always (to use a slang 
phrase) finish off with a “snapper,” and 
he delights in surprising us into ad- 
miration. His plots are never common- 
place. This may be perhaps because he 
had the new West in his youth as a mine 
of material, and far away over there in 
England he still startles us with the 
strange, wild, “woolly,” if you will, doings 
in California. But the California and the 
San Francisco of which he writes and 
romances in his “Under the Redwoods” 
are depicted as they were in the early 
fifties. The characters which move to a 
lively measure in these pages are a 
motley, Bohemian gathering, including 
Indians, Chinamen, gamblers, miners and 
children. Bret Harte is always at his 
best when depicting the touching effect 
of children upon the otherwise hardened 
“man of the world.” Thus in this later 
volume, “Jimmy’s Big Brother” and 
“Three Vagabonds of Trinidad” have 
more than have the others of that deeply 
touching fidelity to human nature which 
made “The Luck of Roaring Camp” one 
of the greatest short stories ever written. 
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His “Heathen Chinee” is also almost in- 
variably drawn from a vivid memory if 
in no way “peculiar.” But to read of a 
white Indian squaw with red hair, en- 
camped near the Golden Gate, even early 
in the fifties, fills us with misgiving; 
though without doubt it is the sort of 
thing about America which the British 
still receive with an _ enthusiastic 
“Really?” In this story of the white 
squaw there is something of that ultimate 
romance with which French writers al- 
ways picture the American Indian, and 
the ending is as sudden and stinging as 
the unexpected cut of a whip. !t is the 
stroke of realism which restores the bal- 
ance of the tale. Bret Harte’s humor is 
also of a most convincing sort, and 
clothes situations which might otherwise 
appear almost melodramatic with a recog- 
nizable Western air. The “Youngest Miss 
Piper” drawls in a good natured Cali- 
fornian way and says independent, keen 
things in a manner funny enough to make 
us forgive such Southern expressions of 
hers as “I admire to hear” and “So I 
reckon I'll go.” “Under the Redwoods” 
though she blooms, she has some of the 
flowering speech of an Alabama girl. 
But her manners are not soft; they par- 
take rather of the unregenerate sharp- 
ness of a mountain pine cone. Yet we 
suspect her right along of that Western 
big heartedness with which her master 
endowed his famous Miggles—to her im- 
mortality. “A Widow of Santa Ana Val- 
ley,” around whom the hearts of a whole 
community throb, and who became a 
helpless, religious centre at parties of 
deacons and Sunday-school teachers, is 
a blonde. Hence mourning is becoming 
to her. Hence she has adventures.. In 
her timidity she is unconsciously humor- 
ous. This humorous view of her is what 
saves her, we feel sure, from the other- 
wise impending fate of all blonde hero- 
ines—to become lachrymose and insipid. 
As it is, she lives a weak, charming, but 
somewhat trying woman. The last chapter 
of all is entitled “Bohemian Days in San 
Francisco,” which involves some of the 
old-time horrors of Chinatown, mysteries 
in Italian cafés along the water front and 
wanderings along the wharves. The book 
is altogether interesting and a good 


volume to take on your vacation trip this 
summer. 

(“Under the Redwoods,” by Bret Harte, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York.) 


PERHAPS the most 
interesting book 

An Englishman’s which has yet been 

Opinion of Us. written on Cali- 
. fornia is Mr. Va- 
chell’s “Life and 
Sport on the Pacific Slope.” Its value 
lies in the fact that its comments are on 
the California of to-day instead of the 
past, and in the fact that it takes a dis- 
cursive and inclusive view of the varied 
and interesting life on the shores of the 
Pacific—not sifting the subject matter for 
the needs of the novelist, nor mincing 
matters for purposes of flattery. Mr. 
Vachell’s book is a volume of chatty es- 
says written in an almost conversational 
style, full of anecdote and incident, never 
too lengthy and always entertaining. 
Many Englishmen have written books of 
American notes but not like this, for Mr. 
Vachell has stayed long enough with us 
for this to become for a time the land 
of his adoption, and he understands us 
as well as an Englishmen can. His topics 
are such as are likely to appeal to the 
visitor: “The Women of the West,” 
“Ranch Life,” ‘“Anglo-Franco-Americans,” 
“The Side Show,” “Ethical,” “Big Game 
Shooting,” “Small Game Shooting,” “Sea 
Fishing,” “Fresh Water Fishing,” “Busi- 
ness Life,” “The Land of To-morrow,” 
“The Englishman in the West.” He also 
adds seasonable appendices, including 
“A Few Statistics” and notes on Horti- 
culture, Beet Culture, Irrigation, Hints 
to Sportsmen. 

Mr. Vachell has a way of hitting from 
the shoulder in the typical British way 
of stating an opinion. ‘Mrs. Eddy,” he 
says, “bottles the wine of Christ and sells 
it under her own label.” “The same spirit 
that makes men build false fronts to 
their houses, forces them to ‘keep up ap- 
pearances’ in everything else. They pay 
the price of lies—the word is too harsh 
perhaps—by being constrained, as the 
poet tells us, to lie on still. Finally the 
lie masquerades as truth; the liar be- 
comes convinced that he is an honest 
man.” “The good qualities,” he says, “of 
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the children of the Pacific Slope are: 
Originality, inuependence, pluck and per- 
spicuity. They are extraordinarily quick- 
witted and plastic, full of quips and odd 
turns of speech, and blessed with the 
strongest imaginations.” With great en- 
joyment he tells the story of a Californian 
youth who was selling books. He “had 
heard that at a certain bank the clerks 
had agreed to hustle any book agent who 
invaded their premises. Our young 
friend took his own line. Rushing into 
the bank he exclaimed excitedly, ‘Boys, 
have you seen him?’ 

“Seen whom?’ repeated the clerks in 
chorus. 

“*That book agent.’ 

“No. We want to see him! We're 
fixed for him. The last fellow made us 
weary. We’re going to skin the next one 
alive. Where is he?’ 

““*He is—here!’ said the youth dramat- 
ically. ‘Start right in, boys, and enjoy 
yourselves. When you get through I'll 
sell you some books.’ He sold his books.” 

(“Life and Sport on the Pacific Coast,” 
by Horace Annesley Vachell. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., N. Y.) . 
“THIS is not an his- 
torical novel,” says 

Irish Experiences Kate Douglas Wig- 

of a California gin of her ‘“Pene- 
Woman. lope’s Irish Experi- 
ences,” “but a 

‘chronicle of small 

beer.’” She has a merry way with her 
at the end of her pen-point, this charm- 
ing and cultured woman, and a draught 
of her brewing, be it wine of Burgundy 
or small beer, indeed, has a way of set- 
ting you up in fine style. She is in no 
sense a novel-writer: her characters are 
rather types than individuals, arousing in 
the breast of the ever gentle reader no 
stronger emotion than that experienced 
on making a pleasant new acquaintance, 
in the conventional drawing room of 
every day life. The qualities of her 
charm are rather those of an essayist 
or letter-writer, consisting of condiment 
such as a pure literary style, the dash 
and humor of a woman of the world, the 
observation of a keen and sympathetic 
eye, and always the wee bit of fun. What 
could promise better for a book of travel? 
“Penelope’s Irish Experiences,” like her 


Monthly. 


“Scotch and English Itineraries,” could 
no more bore you than could meeting a 
fascinating woman, and ten to one you 
close the book quite daft over her, and 
meditate selling the farm in order to fol- 
low in the care-free way of one Moira 
O’Neill— 

“Sure a terrible time I was out o’ the 

way, 

Over the sea, over the sea, 

Till I come to Ireland one sunny day,— 

Betther for me, betther for me: 

The first time me fut got the feel o’ the 
ground 

I was strollin’ along in an Irish city 
That hasn’t its aquil the world around, 

For the air that is sweet an’ the girls 

that are pretty.” 

This merry yet melancholy isle, where 
Tom Moore sung his matchless melodies, 
where Goldsmith, Steele and Samuel 
Lover wrote, peopled as it is with Nora 
Creinas, Sweet Peggies and Pretty Girls 
Milking Their Cows, shows itself off at 
its very best, in the dainty habiliments 
of Mrs. Wiggin’s raillery and unquench- 
able ardor. Even the elves, fairies and 
legends, realities born of the dreamy, 
lazy souls of the life loving Irish, are 
treated with a respect at her hands (quite 
out of the ordinary way of the practical 
American tourist), which must have de- 
lighted their irresponsible souls. It is 
all on a par with her charming courtesy. 

“A modern Irish poet,” she says, “ac- 
cuses the Scots of having discovered the 
fairies to be pagan and wicked, and of 
denouncing them from the pulpits, where- 
as Irish priests discuss with them the 
state of their souls, or at least they did, 
until it was decided they had none, but 
would dry up like so much bright vapor 
at the last day. Of course it is an age of 
incredulity, but I have not come to Ire 
land to scoff, and whatever I do, shall 
not go to the length of doubting the 
fairies; for as Barney O’Mara says, “They 
stand to raison.’” 

“Loughareema, Loughareema, 

Stars come out and stars are hidin’, 
The wather whispers on the stone, 

The flittherin’ moths are free. 
Onest before the mornin’ light, 

The Horseman will come ridin 
Roun’ an’ roun’ the Fairy Lough, 

An’ no one there to see.” 
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One of the most valuable pleasures of 
the book is the frequent, inimitable 
lilt of the Irish melodies, at the begin- 
ning of the chapters, starting you off in 
a rollicking mood, as it were. 

The Irish experiences are divided neat- 
ly into five parts, Leinster, Ulster, Mun- 
ster, Connaught and Royal Meth. Nor 
need you fear that in the author’s amus- 
ing junketing you will be called upon to 
miss any more castles, cities or villages 
of importance than if you went by the 
more staid guide book. As a book 
of travel, the Irish experiences of 
“Penelope” are outdone by nothing 
unless it be Mark Twain’s “Tramps 
Abroad,” and the former, we have faith, 
is the more reliable if the less humorous. 
Being feminine it is conscientious. 

To the average person freland means 
just Paddy, the Merry Andrew of the 
English speaking world; and in the south 
of the isle Penelope finds him—ragged, 
lazy, jovial, whimsical. “A clock is an 
over-rated piece of furniture, to my mind, 
ma’am. A man can ate whin he’s hun- 
gry,” says Paddy (only she calls him Mr. 
Brodigan), “go to bed whin he’s sleepy 
and get up whin he’s slept long enough; 
for faith and its thim clocks he has inside 
of himself that don’t need anny winding!” 

And at the time of Queen Victoria’s 
visit to Dublin this voice is heard: “Look 
at the size of her now, sittin’ in that 
grand carriage, no bigger than me own 
Kitty, and always in the black, the 
darlin’. Look at her, a widdy woman, 
raring that large and heavy family of 
children; and how well she’s married off 
her daughters (more luck to her!), 
though to be sure they must have been 
well fortuned! They do be sayin’ she’s 
come over because she’s plazed with 
seein’ estated gintlemin lave iverything 
and go out and be shot by them bloody 
Boers, bad scran to thim! Sure if I had 
the sons, sorra a wan but I’d lave go! 
Who’s the iligant sojers in the silver 
stays, Thady?” 

Mrs. Wiggin’s literary career had its 
commencement while she was still a resi- 
dent of San Francisco, although she has 
never written upon any distinctively 
Western subjects. However, she is 
proudly claimed as another star of the 
first magnitude in the galaxy of Cali- 


~ 
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fornian litterateurs whose work has’ 
drawn them “back Hast.” 

(“Irish Experiences of a California 
Woman,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Publishers.) 


THE early history of California is full 
of romance and charm. To the novel- 
writer in search of in- 
teresting material it 
offers a field scarcely 
equaled for adven- 
turous episode and 
picturesque situation, 
and perhaps the years when California 
lay under Spanish rule and the life was 
one unrestrained pieasure, appeal most 
to the modern reader, who is always on 
the lookout for a tale full of action and 
ruled by the rules of melodrama. And if 
you are looking for another such swash- 
buckler romance (there are so many of 
them) you will enjoy “John Charity,” by 
Horace Annesley Vachell. 

It is a story of Monterey, placed about 
1837, told by a young Englishman who 
seeks his fortunes in the new Alta Calli- 
fornia, where ranchos and senoritas are 
in abundance. The character drawing is 
simple but vivid, involving a Spanish 
villain who would do credit to the stage 
and a passion-ruled little Spanish heroine 
who is less stereotyped. The interest in 
the tale never flags and it is decidedly 
well told. In fact, we are rather of the 
opinion that Mr. Vachell (an English 
resident of Southern California, we are 
told) is to be numbered among the “born 
story tellers,’ who are bound to be read 
and enjoyed, whatever their subject. 

(“John Charity,” by Horace Annesley 
Vachell, Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


Good California 
Romance. 


A FEW months ago there appeared a 
small volume dubbed “The Love Letters 
of an English- 

woman.” I will 

Needless Answers to say that it was a 
a Silly Book. literary event 
whose impor- 

tance was some- 

what overrated, but there were two rea- 
sons which caused the inane attempt to 
be widely read:—it was published an- 
onymously and it contained a mystery. 
At the bottom of the bundle we came 
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upon the sudden separation of the episto- 
lary lovers. The man never explained, 
at least to the maddened and victimized 
public; the woman—died. There was no 
one to tell us what had happened. Forth- 
with appears a sequel, “The Missing 
Answers to an Englishwoman’s Love Let- 
ters.” And the author of this volume also 
quakes under the mantle of “anonymous- 
ly.” Filled with a misguided and trusting 
gratitude I hastened to possess myself 
of the little cardinal book, and waded 
through its listless pages with but one 
purpose. But the secret is not divulged. 
In this book also occurs the factitious 
parting, for which no reason is given. 
Here also occurs the unreasonable act 
of the hero (?) for which we have no 
redress. We would suggest now the 
writing of a yellow volume entitled “The 
Missing Answer, to the Missing Answers, 
to an Englishwoman’s Love Letters.” 

It has been suggested by a member of 
the tribe of reviewers that the man to 
whom the Englishwoman wrote simply 
dropped out of sight through utter bore- 
dom. We feel quite sure that any girl 
who was the recipient of these “Ans- 
wers” would be driven into violent 
hysterics at least once a day. 

These letters are not only dull beyond 
description, but are heartless beyond the 
usual bounds of masculinity. They urge 
the girl again and again to curb her 
ardor and consider the delights of un- 
selfish love, by which he means to pre- 
pare the soul for some such pleasures as 
Peter Ibbetsen knew when he met his 
lady, in dreams alone. This strangely 
bloodless creature likes “unco’ weel” to 
lie on his back and discourse with pad 
and pencil upon the delights of soul meet- 
ing soul, the mysteries of one’s “aura,” 
the lustfulness (he calls it) of Browning’s 
poetry, against which he feelingly warns 
her as being of the earth earthly. On 
the other hand he advises that Swin- 
burne is the most spiritual poet England 
has produced. He descants continually 
upon the selfless joys of love, bids her 
“lose herself in his,” until she can reach 
his high spiritual point of not caring if 
the “earthly marriage (which is merely 
to be seen of men) is delayed.” There 
is so much in this strain that we have 
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dire suspicions of him. Is he not already 
preparing her ardent and earthly soul 
for the final catastrophe, when his high- 
ly spiritual love is to be withdrawn for- 
ever? With fine ingenuity he appeases 
her with a new name for every day— 
“My Joy of Life,” “My Star and Goddess,” 


‘“Light of the Age,” “Dear Witch’s Curve,” 


“Peach Blossom,” “Querida Mia,” “Dear 
Bird of Paradise,” “O Fond Dove,” “Twin 
Soul of Me,” “Sweet Spirit,” “Dearest 
Dulcinea”—when all she wanted was 
“Wife!” Oh, well, by the terms of the 
mystery we are supposed to feel he was 
not to blame when he gave her up, but 
it is just what we expected of the weak- 
kneed, cloud-gazing charmer all along. 

We must own, however, in justice to 
the case, that a love letter is a difficult 
thing to write. The Brownings made a 
tremendously fine thing out of it, but 
they were rare souls. Yet five out of six 
readers even of the Browning love let- 
ters are sure they have nicer ones in that 
trunk in the attic at home. Nevertheless 
every one who is a failure at other forms 
of literature opines he can write letters. 
There is such entertainment in racking 
one’s brain for the hundredth beginning 
and closing term of endearment. . It is 
like the “parlor game,” my love begins 
with A, with B, etc., but in which your 
disgusted audience are not at close 
enough range to catch you—and lock you 
up. These “Love Letters” have only one 
theme, one situation—on 249 pages we 
listen to the same changes rung on the 
same hazy idea. The pursuit of the “se- 
cret” was all that made us read it. Do 
thou not go and be taken in likewise! 

(“The Missing Answers to an English- 
woman’s Love Letters,” Frank F. Lovell 
Book Company, New York.) 





“The Last Man,” a novel by N. Monroe 
McLaughlin, is a love story of the times 
during and following the Civil War, and 
contains a prologue with an optimistic 
forecast of our country’s conditions and 
circumstances in 1926. Its literary value 
is not great. (‘“The Last Man,” by Mon- 
roe McLaughlin. The Neale Company, 
Publishers, Washington.) 
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AN 


INDUSTRIAL 


INNOVATION 





BY FAIRFIELD JONES. 


ITH her manufacturing inter- 

ests California places her best 

hopes for the future, since in 

this direction she is the least 
developed. She is just entering, as it 
were, the age of manufacturing, and in 
this age it is not too much to say that 
California will find herself in her great- 
est era. Though limited as yet, our 
manufactured products are the best of 
their kind, as exemplified by the recent 
shipbuilding triumphs of the Union Iron 
Works. Our present achievements, how- 
ever great they may be, are yet more in 
the line of prophecy than accomplish- 
ment, pointing to the day when California 
shall lead the world in manufacture as 
well as production. 

At the beginning of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury the Pacific Coast looks to her capital- 
ists to put their shoulders to the wheel 
of progress and aid the working classes 
in sending our material development for- 
ward with mighty impetus. In the past 
when-they have been appealed to it has 
often been in vain, and the promoters of 
legitimate enterprises have turned EHast- 
ward for funds. Happily this feeling is 
rapidly passing away, and it only needs 
the wealth, brains and energy of our 
Coast, properly applied to its resources, 
to give us the greatest decade of material 
progress we have ever had. 

Under just economic conditions, . our 
fertile soil, our rich mines, our flowing 
wells and our large forests, combined 
with the establishment of great factories 
and the accumulated wealth of the peo- 
ple, will produce the happiest land the 
world has yet seen. 

Soon the din and noise of a great man- 
ufacturing plant will be heard and the 
shrill sound of factory whistles will echo 
and re-echo on the shore and hillsides 
of West Berkeley. The contract for one 
of the greatest enterprises on the Pacific 
Coast has been let. It is for the con- 
struction of the buildings that are to be 


occupied by the Pacific Coast Lumber 
and Furniture Manufacturing Company, 
an enterprise of such magnitude that it 


is destined to inaugurate a new era in 
the industries of the Coast and turn the 
tide of purchasers westward. The plant 
is to be built in West Berkeley, on the 
line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, and 
facing the Bay, with a water frontage of 
nearly one mile. The company has ac- 
quired by purchase thirty acres of land. 
The plant will occupy three acres. In 
the cluster of buildings will be four prin- 
cipal structures of two stories each, 
situated in the block bounded by Gilman, 
Harrison, Second and Third streets. 
These structures will have basements 
for machinery 600x285 feet. The raw ma- 
terial will be delivered at the water front 
of the factory, pass through the vari- 
ous processes of manufacture, and the 
finished article will be shipped to the 
markets of the world from the opposite 
frontage of the plant. In the dry kiln the 
lumber will be seasoned, thence taken to 
the machinery building, where all kinds 
of furniture, household and office fixtures, 
utensils and ornaments will be manu- 
factured; thence to finishing departments, 
and then shipped to all parts of the world 
where these articles are used. The 
gree.est office buildings and the most 
costly residences in San Francisco will 
bear evidences of the excellent work 
made by the company. 

The idea of this new company is mod- 
ern in the extreme, and in the way of a 
corporation is unique. It stands in no 
danger of being dominated by either trust 
or labor union, since its shares will be 
held by its workmen. The company was 
organized purely on the industrial plan. 
Every employe must be a shareholder. 
The system works admirably, as it makes 
strikes, boycotts, lockouts and similar dif- 
ficulties impossible. Every employe feels 
that he is working for his own interest, 
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and gives to the company his best talent 
and energy. 


This plan is less Utopian than it ap- 
pears. It has been tried in several no- 
table instances in the East and where 
the trial has been fair has succeeded. 
It stands to reason that a workman will 
give more conscientious effort to a work 
with which he thinks he himself is iden- 
tified as a personal shareholder. He feels 
himself to be one of the firm, not a hire- 
ling, and his earnest desire will always 
be for the well being of the undertaking. 

To convey an idea of the magnitude of 
the enterprise and the beneficent results 
which must of necessity accrue from it, 
it only needs to be said that the plant 
includes the completion of the first great 
concrete wall, 1,770 feet long, three and 
one-half feet broad, and five and one- 
half feet high. All the machinery and 
shafting will be in the basement, work- 
ing and resting on concrete foundations; 
every machine will have a concrete base 
of its own, thus removing danger to life 
and limb of employes. 

The company owns 4,000 acres of the 
very best timber land near Corbin, 
Oregon, and practically controls all the 
available oak for the purposes intended. 
The raw material will be brought to the 
factory in the company’s own steamers 
and sailing vessels. One steamer and 
one sailing vessel are now in contem- 
plation. The company owns the mills and 
store at Corbin, which are in full oper- 
ation, and has over 1,000,000 feet of the 
finest lumber ready for shipment. The 
material will cost $15 per 1,000 feet landed 
at the factory, when Eastern manufactur- 
ers have to pay $75 per 1,000.. One item, 
that of wheelbarrows, of which thousands 
are used each year: not one has hereto- 
fore been manufactured on this Coast. 
This company will manufacture at Cor- 
bin all the wheelbarrows required on this 
Coast, and many thousands more to be 
sent East, which will be a great saving 
and enable it to compete successfully 
with all factories of the world. 

In the way of first-class building ma- 
terial the West is entirely independent. 
Instead of depending on the East for the 
best quality of oak for furniture and 
interior finish, the Pacific Coast has as- 
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sumed the lead, for it has in its control 
all the material available. All it needed 
was the factory. Besides the cak, the 
company owns an almost inexhaustible 
supply of fir, maple, white cedar and 
other valuable timber. 

The investments in land and buildings 
and machinery at West Berkeley amount 
to $150,000, and will give employment 
to 150 persons at the start, though that 
number is likely to be increased in a 
short time to 1,500. The value of the 
timber land, mills, store, wharf, shops, 
railroad and other assets aggregate over 
$1,000,000. The net profits per annum, 
at a conservative estimate, are figured 
at $300,000, or 30 per cent on an invest- 
ment of $1,000,000. 

The output of this great plant is by no 
means limited to the home market and 
the Pacific Coast, for the Western States 
cannot fail to avail themselves of the best 
and cheapest market. There is also a 
growing demand for the best class of 
these manufactured articles from Mexico, 
Central and South America, Australia, 
the Hawaiian Islands, and a demand is 
being created in the Philippines and the 
trans-Pacific countries, as Western civili- 
zation reaches these Oriental regions and 
Western commodities become known to 
the inhabitants. The company enjoys 
every facility and advantage of owning 
the raw material, the means of carrying 
it, manufacturing it and sending it to 
market, and has its factory where ship 
and rail are brought together at its very 
doors. 

The officers are: Mr. William Corbin, 
president and treasurer; Mr. R. A. Bog- 
gess, vice-president; Mr. D. Gilbert Dex- 
ter, secretary; Mr. C. J. Bruschike, man- 
ager furniture department; Mr. A. E. 
Rudell, assistant secretary, and Dr. Jo- 
seph G. Crawford. 

Considering the company’s million dol- 
lar capital stock, the sensible lines upon 
which it is founded and the unparalleled 
advantages which our Coast offers to the 
manufacture of furniture, there appears 
no reason why the Pacific Coast Lumber 
and Furniture Manufacturing Company 
should not open a new future to us, both 
industrially, sociologically and _ finan- 
cially. 
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PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


| IN ACTION 


See how it works. Feel how comfortable 
it is under all circumstances, The only sus- 
=| pender made that adjusts itself to every bend 
ofthe body. Buckles will not rust. Avoid 
imitations. Get the genuine, with the word 
**President’’ on the buckles, even if you have 
to go across the way forit. Every pair guar- 
anteed. For sale everywhere, or by mail 50c. 


Cc. A. EDGARTON, MFG. COMPANY 
Box 242, Shirley, Mass. 














Overcome: 


SCIENCE HAS TRIUMPHED AT LAST. 


Latest and greatest invention up to times. ‘Invisible 
Ear-phone.” Conveys sound directly to nerve of hearing. 
Appliance inserted in Ear. Vibrating coil acts like tele- 
phone. Reasonable. Head noises, ear discharges cured 
quickly. Write for treatise and testimonials free. 

INVISIBLE EAR PHONE CO., 1230 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

















Forforforforfoofocfoofoofocfoofoote 
ALL ABOARD) And Remember, Stranger! 


THAT UNLESS YOU TAKE A TRIP OVER THE 


California North= 
western R’y 


YOU CAN HAVE NO CONCEPTION OF THE 








FERTILE SOIL, BEAUTIFUL SCENERY AND 
DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE OF CALIFORNIA 





Ride with us through the lovely Marin, Sonoma, Santa Rosa, Russian River and 
Ukiah Valleys, and view the prettiest country on the Continent. See the 
orchards, the vineyards, the meadows and fields of grain. See the lofty pines, 
the wide spreading oak and the towering redwood, and 

REMEMBER, STRANGER! 


That in this territory, so rich in its pro ducts, 
THERE IS NOT ONE ACRE UNDER IRRIGATION. . ‘ 
MAN PLANTS AND TILLS—NATURE DOES THE REST. 


TIcKET OFFICE: 650 Market Street, (Chronicle Building.) GENERAL OrricEe: Mutual Life Building, Cor- 
ner of California and Sansome Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 
H. C. WHITING, Gen’l Manager. , R. X. RYAN, Gen’l Pass’r and Frt. Agt. 
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The Palace Hotel Grill Room 


Has for years been the Mecca of all good livers--the 
only place in San Francisco where the preparation of 
delicate and substantial dishes has attained a degree | 
of perfection that has won universal recognition... | 








Open Daily from 6 a. m. 
Until Midnight. 












S>RIDER AGENTS WANTED | 


one in each town to ride and exhibit a sample 1901 model 
bicycle of our manufacture. YOU CAN MAKE $10 TO 
$50 A WEEK besides having a wheel to ride for yourself. 


1901 Models cirarccs $10 to $18 
00 & 99 Models ii:i:. $7 to $12 
fh | Eke id Hand Wh eelsog to $8 


ee ee ee ae 
We ship any bicycle ON APPROVAL. to 


anyone without a cent deposit in advance and allow 


MIO DAYS FREE TRIAL. Secs} 


no risk in ordering from us, as you do not need to pay 
a cent if the bicycle does not suit you. 
a. DO NOT T BUY a wheel until you —— written for our 
FACTORY PRICES and FREE TRIAL OFFER. 

This liberal offer has never been equaled and is a guarantee of 
t \y the quality of our wheels 

WE WA NT a reliable person in each town to distribute catalogues for us in 
exchange for a bicycle, Write today for free catalogue and our special offer, 


MEAD CYCLE-CO., ><> »>. Chicago. 
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In MAINE WITH A SAVAGE 


RESULT OF A SINGLE SHOT FROM A .303 SAVAGE EXPANDING BULLET. 


KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES.—Do not buy a rifle until you have exam'ned into the merits of the SAVAGE, 
which is the TWENTIETH CENTURY ARM. Absolutely safe. Strongest ~hooter. Only hammerless re- 
peating rifle in the world, Constructed to shoot SIX DIFFERENT CARTRIDGES in one rifle. Adapted for 
GRIZZLY BEARS AND RABBITS. We guarantee every SAVAGE rifle. .303 and .30-30 calibres, Write for 
our handsome new catalogue No. 3 

Awarded Grand Gold Medal at Paris, beating all competitors. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO. UTICA, NEW YORK, U. 8. A. 


BAKER & HAMILTON, San Francisco and Sacramento, Cal., Pacific Coast Agents. 
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Bausch & Lomb 
PLASTIGMAT f-6.8 


Send for Booklet about Lenses and Glass 


Speed 2. TWO LENSES in ONE. 


Covering Power 


Brilliancy E y Specially Designed for 
Am HAND CAMERAS. 








Permanence , 

“€ FN Furnished on all leading 

Compactness TNA) WAM IER makes. You can fit it to 
your Camera yourself. 


Absolutely no | Os 3 | Rear System (4 lens) is 


for Long Distance Snap 


Astigmatism is Shots and Portraits. 


Lay aside your old Lens and fit your Camera for Best Work with a 


-PLASTIGMAT f-6.8 and DIAPHRAGM SHUTTER 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Chitase” 


Catalog of Field Glasses and Microscopes on Request 
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Artificial Eyes 


Aids to Hearing 
Apparatus 


The largest stock on the Pacific Coast. 
Send for illustrated & descriptive booklet. 





Optician 
201 Kearny St., corner of Sutter. 
KODAK AGENCY. PHOTO SUPPLIES. 








Dr. Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a iceman of a dennenntiedl 


TYPEWRITERS | 
GREAT BARGAINS 


We sell and rent better 
machines for less money 
than any house on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Send for Catalogue. 





Supplies of standard gual- 
ity always on hand. 


The Typewriter Exchange, 


536 California St., San Francisco. Tel. Main 2 





9 Lick Place 
San Francisco 
Cal. 

Proprietor 


Pacific Towel Co. 


Telephone No. 1780 


@EO. E. MOORE, - - 


FAMOUS 


GILROY HOT SPRINGS 


Santa Clara Co. 
Known by all California people to be unsurpassed by 
any sprin-s in the State in quality and climate. Thor- 
oughly renovated, Table first-class Rates reasonable. 
Private carri+ge meets all trains. For illustrated pam- 
phlets and terms address 


R. ROBERTSON, Box 2, GILROY SPRINGS, CAL. 


| Accredited to the Universities. 


OROVILLE 


IRVING INSTITUTE .- 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
2126 CALIFORNIA STREET 


Conservatory of Music, 
Art, and Elocution, 
For Catalogue address the Principal. Reopens Aug. 6. 
Surtees written 


REv. EDWARD CHURCH, A. M. 
>. = hour by the 


SHORTHAND R hour” by the 


ing, non - position, connective ama method, 

Highest World’s Fair award. Taught by mail, 

Instructor, $2.00, FREE LESSON and circulars. 
Write H. M. PERNIN, Authen, Detroit, Mich. 











Self- 


‘ 
Hugh J. Dougherty, Notary Public. 


Thomas R. Dougherty. 


DOUGHERTY & DOUGHERTY 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law 


Telephone, White 351. 


ROOMS 41 and 42, KNOX BLOCK, 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1900. 
E. & S. CALIFORNIA 


Olive Oil. 


Stands without a peer in point of purity 
and deliciousness. 
Sold by all first-class druggists and grocers. 
50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 
EKMAN-STOW CO., 


No. 1 Montgomery street. 


CALIFORNIA 


HEADQUARTERS 


Telegraphic Codes 


All. the Standard Codes and 
Ciphers Kept in Stock 


JOHN PARTRIDGE 


Importing and ° 
Manufacturing Stati O Nn er 
Printer, Lithographer and Bookbinder 
306 California St., bet. Battery & Sansome 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Send your Magazines to me 


0 have them Bound Telephone Main 614 
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TY | it among timepieces is the 
Hy) 

; -ELGIN WATCH 
because of its accuracy, durability and perfection. Over eight million Elgin watches have been 
made in the past third of a century—a greater number than any other factory has put out in the 
same period of time. Made in all sizes and cased to suit. Sold by Jewelers Everywhere, 

An Elgin Watch always has the word ‘‘Elgin’’ Send for free booklet— 

AL. engraved on the works—fully guaran le “The Ways of a Watch,” 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CoO., ° - ELGIN, ILL. 
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L ONE OF THE JSIOST ATTRACTIVE 
4 o 

FOR SALE: HOMES IN SANTA CLARA CO. 
Built in 1900. Situated 2nd and Julian Streets, San Jose. Has all modern conveniences. Gas, 


electric lights and bells, furnace, large French plate windows. 12 rooms anda bath. Large base- 
n 614 ment and laundry. Large attic. Two open fire-places. Size 68.9x137\. Apply to 


COST $10,000. For sale at reasonable figure. F, A, MARRIOTT, 5x Kearny St., S. F. 
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I|| || Toe TRAVELERS || |\I 
INSURANCE COMPANY, g¢ Hartford, Conn. 


Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life, Accident and Employers 
Liability Insurance. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President 9 | 


CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 


JANUARY 1, 1901. 
Total Assets, Pe ‘ ° $30,861,030.06 : 


(Accident Premiums in the hends of Agents not included.) 
TOTAL LIABILITIES (Including Reserves), ° 26,347,903.25 


EXCESS SECURITY to Policy-holders, ‘ ; ~~ $4,543,126.81 
SURPLU, : aaa 0 













































° . . 3,543,526.83 


Paid to Policy-holders since 1864, . ° ° ° $42,643,384.92 
2,908,464.03 


oOo | © 


Paid to Policy-holders in 1900, nm 








Loaned to Policy-holders on Policies (Life), . ° 1,586,652.20 
Life Insurance in Force, e . ° © ° 409,019,851.00 ] 
GAINS FOR THE YEAR 1900: 
IN ASSETS ° ° ° ° e e ° $3,167,819.96 \ 
NSURANCE IN FORCE (Life Department Only), 8,685,297.06 





IN I 
INCREASE IN RESERVES (Both Departments), (34% basis) 2,484,392.52 


PREMIUMS COLLECTED, e 6,890,888.55 oy, 
1 Sylvester C. Dunham, Vice-President i 


John E. Morris, Secretary J. B. Lewis, M. D., Medical Director and Adjuster 
Edward V. Preston, Superintendent of Agencies Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary 
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WAWONA 


The Beauty Spot of the Sierras Mariposa Big Tree Grove 
Nearest Resort to the Yosemite 


THIS HOTEL OFFERS THE FINEST ACCOMMODATIONS 
OF ANY MOUNTAIN RESORT IN CALIFORNIA... ,. . 


TERMS REASONABLE 
WASHBURN BROS. Proprietors, ..Wawona, Cal. 


























“ 0 ==#) Morphine, Opium or other drug habit. Contains Vital Principle hereto- 
fore unknown and lacking in all others. We restore the nervous and physical systems and thus remove the cause. 
Confidential correspondence invited from all. $7, PAUL ASSOCIA TION, 46 Pp, VanBuren St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Wat = Vo i em Ge) |} PAINLESS AND PERMANENT 4 oO M £ Cc U ia e 
M ORP | H | N E A Trial Treatment Free. Sent to anyone addicted to the use of 











308-312 POST ST., S. F. 
Warranted for Ten Years—SQHMER AGENCY 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


R. T, FELIX GOURAUD’S ORI ee 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEA UT PIER:|| 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, al] 
kles,Moth|)} 
Patches, Rash, || 
and Skin Dis-| 
eases, and 
every blemish || 
on beauty, and 
defies detec- 
tion. Ithas)| 
stood the test || 
of 52 years, and || 
is so harmless 
we taste itto be 
sure it is pro- 
perly made, Ac- 
SS : cept no coun- 
terfeit of simi- 
lar name. Dr, L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): ‘“As you ladies will use them, I recom- || 
mend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as Koved Ne harmful of all wg | 
Skin 7 Apereesenge ne ” One b- ill last six months, | 
using it every day. GOURAUD'S POUDRE E SUBTILE re: \| 
moves supe fiuous hair without injury to the skin. | 










The Skin. 
No other 
cosmetic will 

do it. 





PURIFIES as wel] as Beautifies 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y || & 


For sale by all druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 1 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 1] 





J. A. DESIMONE, The Bicycle Man | 


sells 


Eldredge Bicycles 


Drop-forged frame connections. Tool steel Bearings, | 
Finest Equipment. 87 East San Fernando St. 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 





The 


Murdock Press 


C. A. Murdock & Co. 


PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS | 


532 Clay St. San Francisco, Cal. 





Old Book Store 


Books, Magazines and | 
Pamphlets Bought and Sold 


* Special attention given to Literature published 


on and relating to the Pacific Coast 


206 POWELL STREET, S. F. 
H. L, CURRAN 


A. A. DALY 


| the life of any shade, and sometimes 
4 cause more or less damage. 


Insure J 
your shades against an untimely end 
iq@ by using 





No tacks required to fasten the shade. 

The materials employed in their man- 
ufacture arc a guarantee aganst an- 
noyance and possible loss. Shades 
mounted on the genuinc Ilartshorn 
Shade Rollers look better, wear bet- 
ter, behave better. Look for the auto- 
graph signature on label. 


a asian 


WOOD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS. 











BONESTELL & CO. 


OEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


=" PAPER 


401-403 SANSOME ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Buswell Company 
Bookbinders 


Binding and Mailing Weekly Papers and Pers- 
odicals of Every Description. Mail Lists 
Corrected without Extra Cost than 
Regular Weekly Charge 


Newspaper and Catalogue Folding and Stitching on 
Latest Improved Machinery 


536 Clay Street Tel. Red 1464 











ae 0. 
523 MARKET ST 
JAN FRANCISCO, (YL. 





Removed to 142-144-146 Union Square Ave. 








Overland 





Monthly. 

















i 
HOTEL DEL MONTE 





Monterey, Cal. 


California would not be California 
without this famous resort. Whichever 
way one turns the eyes behold a beautiful 
landscape, whose grounds are filled with 
visions of feminine loveliness and manly 
beauty. 

The weather is unexcelled for Golf, 
which has the “call” here, combined with 
the attractions of the famous drives, 
warm Salt-water plunge-baths, surf bath- 
ing, boating, fishing, hunting and wheel- 
ing. 

Perhaps the greatest inducement to 
many travelers of modest means, is the 
fact that their money will go farther at 
the Hotel Del Monte than at any other 
first-class resort, whether East, North or 
South. 


























nll bright housewives say 


LECTRO 


SILVER POLISH 


SILICON 


is best in every way—Grocers. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., NEW YORK. 














Redington & Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
Wholesale Agents for Pacific Coast. 

















HORS CONCOURS 
Member of the Jury, PARIS, 1900. 


Alcool de Menthe de 


RICOLES|| 


(BICQLES PEPPERMINT) 
the only genuine Alcool de Menthe 


For Stomach Ache, Headache, Indigestion 
Cholerine, Dysentery, etc. 





Take a few drops in a glass of hot water with a little sugar 
or in a cup of tea, 


RICQLES Foxteieet2 ieee” TE TuEsT o 


RIC QUES eoePend is invaluable against monguite biees. 
pene Stacie = eee = = ace 


Refuse all Imitations ; ask for a RICQLES 
Sold by all Druggists 








|E. FOUGERA & CO., “*v's," NEW YORK) 


(60 Years of Success) | 








Swift and splendid rolling on 
the California Limited 

San Francisco to Chicago 

in 75 hours 





Santa Fe 


Ticket Office, 641 Market St. 
and Ferry Depot 
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ACBETH’S«p 
and “pearl glass” 
lamp-chimneys do not break 
from heat, not one in a 
hundred. 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 
They fit the lamps they 
are made for. Shape con- 
trols the draft. Draft con- 
tributes to proper combus- 
tion; that makes light; they STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 
improve the light of a lamp. Not a Chewing Gum. 















Don’t take cheap substitutes.  In- 
chimneys. With it you can always order the right|| sist upon DENT’S—the original and 
size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it || }¥ only reliable. All druggists, 15 cts., 
FREE to any one who writes for it. Address |} or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Our “ Index’’ describes a// lamps and their proper | \ 








MACBETH, Pittsburgh, Pa. ] 


In The Prism 


and in the placing of the object lenses farther apart than the eyes are, lie the extraordinary ad- 
vantages of the Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss STEREO Field and Marine Glasses. Prisms make them 
pocket size, permit the use of regular TELESCOPE eyepieces and object lenses, giving immense 
field of view and magnifying power, and that invaluable stereoscopic effect found only in the 


STEREO 


Binoculars 


































Sold by all 
Opticians 





Catalog of 
\. Photo Lenses 












“ | or 
Booklet ! Microscopes 
Free = on request 


NEW ONE-HAND FOCUSING ATTACHMENT. 


Bausch é Lomb Optical Co. Rew ie Le 


Ch 









Incorporated 1867. 





Overland Monthly. 


READ THIS: 


IF YOU BUY A | “S 4 : Blossoms 
are 

















Pianola 


You will always have a pianist in your 





house who will at all times be at your J | 

command to play, as only an artist can, Mires 

any musical selection—simple or difficult, | | 4 
ch 2 


grave or gay, that your whim may fancy. | | R 
ootbeer \ | 


There is only one artistic piano player 





and that is the PIANOLA—the one that 


ax 
Paderewski and all the grand artists buy [| | Snap ee ‘ 
Nii 





and use. | Sparkle BR ‘ “ F 


Sold only, by | Fizz and + 
| q > 
KOHLER & CHASE. | | Foam 


The great health + 
SAN FRANCISCO | | drink for the home. 
i A 2% t *k akes five 
Mail a postal card for catalogue and sallone. Soaleca write for special offer. 


mention the Overland Monthly. CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Malvern, Pa. 


























SHOWING HOW ANYONE CAN ACQUIRE BEAUTY OF 


FREE FREE FACE AND FORM. 


MADAME A. RUPPERT, New York’s leading specialist on 
beauty, has made her crowning effort in publishing her book 
Secrets Revealed “How to be Beautiful,” which she generously offers to give 
4 to all callers at her parlors, ABSOLUTELY FREE, or will 
in book send it postpaid to any address, on receipt of six cents in 
stamps. ; 
The book contains hundreds of secrets most dear to a 
“How to Be woman’s heart, and being from the pen of so eminent an 
authority cannot fail to attract world wide attention. 
The book is beautifully illustrated, bound in leatherette 
Beautiful 9? ~~ cover with title in gold, and is really an ornament to any 
° library. It contains instructions how to beautify the face 
and figure which instructions are based on Mme. Ruppert’s 
(By Mme. A. Ruppert.) twenty-five years’ experience as the leading specialist in her 
line. , 
Madame Ruppert is the discoverer of her World Renowned 
FACE BLEACH whicn has been used successfully by over 
five million women. 
Madame Ruppert expects to distribute over 100,000 books 
from this mention, so kindly call early, or if you live at a 
distance, send six cents postage and book will be mailed 
you immediately. 


MADAME A. RUPPERT, 
6 East 14th Street, New York City. 














Overland Monthly. 
. .WE RECOMMEND... 


KOH-I-NOOR 
PENCILS 


They can be had of every High-Class Stationer 
and Art Material Dealer in America 


H. S. CROCKER & CO. 
San Francisco and Sacramente 


SANBORN, VAIL & CO. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Portland 


LeCOUNT BROS., 
San Francisce 
CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH 
San Francisco 


PAYOT, UPHAM & CO. 
San Franctsce 











Like the Koh-i-noor Pencils, the Finest ever Produced, and 
will be appreciated by every Architect and Draughtsman. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH American Representative: 
Vienna and London. IRVING P. FAVOR 
409 Barclay street, New York 





' BORATED 
TALCUM 







Sewing Machines 
. 4 Positive Relief for 


_ PRICKLY HEAT | Highest Perfection 
ehagtac ts || STANDARD PATTERNS <Sttess’ 

/ wmictions ot Mf the akin "4 det Catalogues Free 
pigher in price, perhaps, than 


hiess substitutes, but a reason for, 
it. “a allodor of perspiration, Delightfu J W EVA N S 
- after A nd Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. as . 
Gotienete, 's, the original, Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N.J. 


———— —————— 1021 Market St. near Gth, South Side 


DEAEN ESS | 


A R EE \ THe AURAPHONE is a new invention 
which will restore the hearing of any 
one not BoRN deaf. Invisible in the 

Q vou ear, causing no discomfort. Send 
for Pamphiet,—mailed Free. Ad- 


dress F. F. ene 529 
DEAR? B3""CURED 
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Overland Sentinal 
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“GOLD SEAL” 
Rubber Hose 








IS THE BEST MADE 


Rubber Belting and Packing 
Boots and Shoes 
Mackintoshes and Raglans 


ALL KINDS OF RUBBER GOODS 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. 


R. H. Pease, President. 
F. M. Shepard Jr., Treas, OC, F. Runyon, Sec’y, 


PORTLAND 
73-75 FIRST ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
573-6-7-9 MARKET ST. 











| 
| 
| 








WRINKLES 


fen the Stocking 
Neat and Trim. 


Never Slips 
or Tears, 


n 


PAN A SURE CURE fe 












by mail, 2c. 


Catalogue 
free. 


CUSHION 


HOSE BUTTON 
No Stitching in the Elastic. SUPPORTER 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
George Frost Co., Makers, Boston, 
“MME Look for the name on 


every loop, and for the 
Moulded Rubber Button. 













































READ 


THE 
BULLETIN 


(Sunday Edition Included) 


50 Cents a Month 


* Sample Copies Mailed Free 


THE BULLETIN 
SAN PRANCISC®, 





Overiand Monthly. 











i LARGE number of housekeepers have entirely 
ve discarded the ordinary yellow soaps and are 
XEN now using only the Ivory, which is pure soap 
of the best quality. They have found that almost 
everything about the house can be washed with 
Ivory Soap, for notwithstanding its powerful 
efficiency as a cleaner, it is safe to use on anything 


that can stand the application of water. It floats. 
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Colt’s poitey Revolvers} }“REMINGTON” SHO! 
AND RIFLES 


Are Known the world over for their 
unexcelled shooting qualities. 





Adopted by all the prominent 
Police Departments. 

DOUBLE ACTION, 32-CALIBRE 
Jointless, Solid Frame, Simultaneous ; 
Ejection, Swing-Out Cylinder. Every Gun carefully targeted and tested 

6 


before leaving the factory 





Send for complete catalogue of our 


ase SA Hammerless double-barrel guns with 
” 4 “3 target work VASE or without automatic ejector; double- 
use The “New Police AR barrel hammer guns; single-barrel 


” 
Target. | \ + guns; rifles of all calibres; derringers. 
For sale by the trade. : 


COLT’S PAT. FIRE ARMS For Sale by the TRADE 
MANUFACTURING CO. REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


Hartford, Conn. San Francisco, Cal- ILION, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CAI 
ooo 


90904600 


Cypress Lawn Cemetery 


LYING AMIDST THE SAN BRUNO HILLS OF SAN MATEO COUNTY IS 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL BURIAL PLACE IN THE PACIFIC COAST. ITS 
LAWN EFFECTS, ITS ORNAMENTAL GARDENING AND ITS BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERS GIVE IT THAT PARK-LIKE APPEARANCE NO OTHER CEME- 
TERY HAS YET ATTAINED. EASILY REACHED FROM POINTS ADJA- 
CENT TO SAN FRANCISCO. ? 


Superintendent at Cemetery. City Office : 
1504 Market St , San Francisco. 


Se A a te a el 


4 


Bordeaux 550 [liles to Belgium 


Mons, Chas, Duerinck, St. Gilles lez Termonde, Belgium, 


Winner of more than 400 prizes, diplomas, and gold medals, offers guaranteed Homers 
rung with Federation rings, flown Bordeaux in the day stamped by the liberator; 4 pairs 
$10, 8 pairs $20, carriage paid to New York. PHEASANTS, golden and silver, $7 per pair, 
Reeves, $14; Swinhoes, $15. Versicolor, $14; Melanottes, $14; Elliots, $15; Lady Am- 
herst, $15; Bohemia, $9; Reynaud, $14. English ring-neck Pheasants, $7, all per pair. 
BELGIAN HARES, first prize winners at Paris, Brussels, Termonde, $12 per pair at my 
risk, and carriage paid to New York. 





Union Metallic’ — AKER'S 
Phones | PEAK FAST 


calibre smokeless cartridges. 


Absolute Uniformity 
Accuracy Cleanliness 


\i a2 LONG 
U MuSHROOM 


ye LONG p> 
SMOKELESS. SMOKELESS 





BLANK AMMUNITION LOUDEST 
REPORT. SURE FIRE 





: 





For sale by the trade. 
Send for complete catalogue of FROM THE MEDICAL PRACTITIONER, THE NURSE 


Primers, Caps, etc. AND THE INTELLIGENT HOUSEKEEPER AND CATERER 


UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. pp Kh Dy 


* GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1900- 





San Francisco, Cal. 





SS 
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CALDER’ S 


Saporaceous 


DENTINE 


— RAW 


——a 


Tartar & all Im- ; 


j™ purities, sweeten-|¥ 
ty ing ye Breath and 
py hardeningye Gums. 
l Strong , white 
4 Teeth follow its 
2 daily Use. 
Sold by all druggists 
of the Pacific Coast 
or by mail. 


‘Tio sizes: See & 25% 
A Sample or rule. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT | ae Albert L.Calder,* 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Sa saeeeee a mel i 


— ae 


SS 
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, Means all ee 
iy ‘ . 
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An ample measure of excellent 
service from each and every 
machine made is the founda- 
tion of Remington success. 


SS 











SAN FRANCISCO: 211 Montgomery St. LOS ANGELES: 
147 South Broadway. PORTLAND: 249 Stark St. 
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